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The study guide is designed to he used with other 
instructional materials in a one-semester curriculum progr^im which is 
linked to topics outlined in the American Issues Forum calendar , /It 
is intended for use at the local level. This course .^seeks to develop 
new understandings of the problems and realities of "contemporarf\^/^ 
America. Ways in which American values and assumptions about national 
character can be tested by a people's activities are explored,. It 
examines phases of America at work and at leisure, the nation*s 
self- conceived rol^ in the, international scene, and the social 
institutions which have directed and shaped American character. Four 
units, wh'lcii correspond to units in the reader and' newspaper 
articles, comprise the st^dy guide. They are Working in' America; The 
Business of America; America in the World; and Growing up and 
Pursuing Happiness^ in America. Each unit includ€is key concepts to 
consider, discussions of the newspaper articles and readings in the , 
reader, study questions for the readings, and an annotated 
bibliography for each of the un^ts. (Author/ND) 
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INTRODUCTION , 

This Study Guide has. been prepared to assist botl^the general reader and 
students enrolled for credit in the Q>urse-by Newspaper entitled, "Amer- 
i<^n Issues Forum II: The Molding of America^ Value^/' The Study 
Guide is organized in four units, each corresponding to^Qne of the four 
jpnajor themes discussed in the newspaper "lectures" or articles by our 
course authors: Robert L/ Heilbfconer, Paul A**, Samuels^n, Walter 
laFeber, apd Neil felarris. Thei*r'sixteen newspaper articles, in turn, have 
been suppl(?rnented by the material in the Courses by Newspaper Reader, 
also arranged in four units. ' 

The entire course* has been designed as part of the American Issues 
Forum, a national program for the Bicentennial.. A course outline appears 
o^n p. viii. - , • 

• It is our hope that the Study Guidj? will facilitate your understanding of 
the m^ny historical et'ents, concepts; arid problems raised ' in the news- 
paper articles and the;Reader. Each section jjf the Guide begins with a list 
of'^lkey concepts." They should help focus yOur attention upon the most 
important themes presented in the articles and readings. ' 

A short essay follows the "key concepts.'* In. this essay/. Vt'e have tried to 
highlight and to summarize the relationships between^'thc newspaj^r 
articles'and the readings; to suggest, for instance, how a particular idea or 
problem raised in an article has been esrplored more fully or modified by 
selections in the Reader. ^ , - 

We have also included in each set^tion a few "study questions" to 
stimulate further thought about the topics, to help you gauge your utider^ 
standing of the materials, and to aid credit enrollees in preparing for 
exammations. Finally, each, unit contains a brief bibliography o^addi- 
tional books or articles, suggested by H^ilbroner, Samuelson, LaFeber, 
and Harris," in the event you wish to investigate , their subjects in 
greater depth. . 



Although eacl^ sriklent wilJl discover hir hrinself or hcrJcll liow' best to 
use the course marei^iiil§, we'woiild siigiiest the h)Ih)\vii#: approach: 

1. Read the newspaper article each wcdki/clip it and carefully save it 
tor Kittirc study and review. * ,■; ' 

2. Glance over jhe Key Concepts and the essay in t^ie correspondii^i^ 



unit ofthe J^tuliy Gu.ide. These will call attention tc^soHie of the 
more important pc)|nts (n the lectures and readiR^s, and \\\\ 
you to Ftrad more criticAlIy^and Nyith a better understandini. 



3. Read tile appropriate selections in the 'Reader. ^ 
i. Reread flic Key Concepts and the essay, .m<;^re thoroughly this time. 

considering the issues raiseci. ( You" Tliiav .w-ish to reread the articles 
\iis well.)* ^ ■ ^ '^I f- 

5. Proc'eed to the Study Questions.- Suggested guidehnes to answers 
^ are provided'^with each question, although there Is, of course, no 
singIe-**correct answer:" • ' • ' ^ — ^ 

' 6? Turn to the ^iinnotated bibliographies fof suggestions of,furtiier 
^ reading dn topics of interest * ' ' V ' ' ' 

M • . ^ 

■ Throughout \the Study Guide we have fought to avoid deliiiitive cori- 
clusioRS and dogmatic interpretations. In fact, we have endeavored to 
stimulate more questions than we have answered. The measure oT good 
teaching after ail, whether- P^y newspaper or otherwi.se, is tiie extent to 
which each;* student contif^ues to think independently .once the teaching 
per sc has heen concluded. , ' . 

Wegratefully acknowledge the support oftl-tt'National Endowment for 
the Huijianities, which provided tlij- funding for jhis projcxt. The views 
presented in this Study Guide are those^of the authors, only, however, ^md 
4o nor necessarily reflect the\ iew.s of the Endowment (jr of the University 
oi California.* * . - 

■■■■ ' . '• ... ■ 9 ■ ■ . - ' ■ .* 



COURSE OUTLINE FOR • 
THE FOURTH COURSE BY NEWSPAPER 



AMERICAN ISSUES FORUM II: 
THE MOLDING OF AMERICAN VALVES 



. . . C 



The Molding of American Values concentrates on the ways in which 
American values and ^assumptions about national character can^'be 
tested by a people*s activit^. It examines phases of America at " 
work and at 4eisure, the nation*s self-conceived role in the interna- . 
cion^ scene, ^nd the social institutions that have directed and 
'%h.^ped American character; This course seeks to develop new under- 
sfaqdjngs of the problems and realities of contemporary Arjnerica/ ^ 



INTRODUCTION u 

Allen \Veimtein, y^rokssor of History and Dire<::for, 
Amlfrican Studies Prog rftm',* Smith College 

The Revolution Enshrined 



Unit I WORKINtS IN AMERICA / 

Robert L. Heilhroner, Norman Thomas Professor of 
Economics, The Graduate Faculty, New School for Social 
Research ' ' 

2. The Changing Face of Labor • . . .. 

3- Th^ Changing Labor^Force . 

4. The Work Ethic 

,5. Beyond Work: Problems for the iFuture 
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Unit'II "THE BUSINESS OF AMERICA ^ . ; "; ' ' 
BUYING AND SELLING ' 
Paul A: Samyelsor^t Professor of Economics, Massachusetts 
, ^ ' . Institute of Technology . , ^ 

6: Privat&r^nrerprise as an American Wa)r of Life - 

I 7. The American Mixed E.cpnomy . . 

8. Advertising and the Shaping' of Americartl Beliefs 

9. Limits to Growth: What Lies Ahead? 

limtUVAMERiOAmrHEWq^^ 

I^Ff^]^ Noll Professor of History , Cornell 
University . . ^ 

fV- • 10. "We Shall Run th^orld-sBusirtfess": Americans 

\ as Isolationists * - • 

^^^^ 11. Insecujftty: An American Tradition 

^12- Americans as Anti-Revolutionaries . ' 

13. Presidents, Foreign Policy, and the Only Law of 
/ History , ^ 1 

' Unit IV GROWING UP AND PURSUir^G li/pPIN^S 
In XmERICIA: the SHAPING OF ' / 
AMmiCANCJiARACTEkANPVA^W^ 
• Neil Harris, Professor of History, The University ; 

^ ' of Chicago - * > 

14. The Privatfe Matrix^-^ Family ancj^hurch » 

15. Socializing'Americans/Sthool and Community 

16. Popular Culture as a Reflection of American 
Character ^ . . .c 

17. The Rugged. Individualist: The Survival of 
. Individualism in 'a*Mass Society 

CON<^LUSION 

■ Daniel Aaron, Victor Thomas Professor of English and Ameri- 

can Language ancl Lixerature, and Allen Weinstein 

18. American Values: Permanence and Change* 
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KEY CONGEPTS 

In preindustrial societies. nature ratKerVhan/teohnology/regulate^the 
pace dnd character of life. Most wdrJcer^ majce a'-livinjg either in agriculture 
or in the extraction of raw materials. ^Kumarv muscle power and dra^ft 
.animals^ along witfi wind" and "wate^^ basic forms of 

energy; the production /of goods 'is eaWied-on'^primarily in the hojne. 
Productivi.ty. remaihs low in terms of'tAitpyr per labor ho^r; the material 
standard df living is generally benekCh^.tdday's standards of physical 
comfort, ' \ ; <j ^ 

Industrial societies ^are goods-f)rpducing societies; power-driven 
machines dominate life. The major' pccupatipn is factory work, organized 
tp massr produce material goods for distribution in a complex, highly 
.^peei^lized, and coordinated society. The factory replaces the hoitie as the 
primary center of product ive',activity, and the relation between \yorker, 
manager, and owner becomes highly, impersonalized, ' 

Post-industrial societies primarily based on^the provision of services 
ra^rher tban the* production of goods.; Most work involves interaction 
between iadjviduals rather than between the individual and the machine. 
As D^hiel Bell observes, the m^rk-of a post-industrial^ociety is the 
quality o^. life rather 'than th^ quantity of goods produced. At its full 
development, professional and technical people dominate the post- 
riiidustrf^r spciety, particularly, in such^^^^n^^^ as education? health, and 
government. . ..v'* » * 'J \ ■ : ' 

lA\>oz productivity is the mio between the output of gpods or services 
and the^^oufs. "^^^^^^ required to pipduce them. More simply put/it is 
the index of-biitput pen worker hour. Worker productivity depe^^ds not 
orily\on the work habits, of employees but on the anrount ofjabor saving 
machinery used. Amel-ican labor productivity increased whef machine? 
displaced workers and working hours were shortened; recently ^ has failed 
fto keep pace with that of other industrial countries. . -. 

The labor underclass is Heilbroner's term for those groups \iylling to 
peirfbrm tasks rejected by other workers or those groups willing to labor at 
certain jobs for less pay.. These \yorkers constitute a "soft" element in the 
labor market. They keep wages down and enable employers to perpetuate 
undesirable working conditions. In America, indentured servants, slaves, 
racial minorities, inftnigranr^. women; and children' forjrned this class. 

TIfe work . ethic. An ethic is a moral principle ofjright or wrong conduct-. 
Because Ametieans often felt a strong psychological compulsion to work 
hard that was partly 6^ed on religious belief, we calljdtiose attitudes our 
"work ethic. V The term derives more particularly; ifltwever, from the 

4*3 ' 



Prothtant ethic of seventeenth-century Puritanism, which strongly infl|i^- 
enced American work attitudes. The Protestant ethic amplifieaon the 
Christian concept that "to work is to pray" jnd adapted the disciplined 
self-denial of medieval monastic life to the\eveTyday \world of the indiv- 
idual. Dedication to-hajxl work, frugality, sohtietj^, ^pd efficiency in one's 
everyday calling became signs of eternal salVatle»^{ 

Other, factors contributed to the American ^(fjjpP ethic, l^nasmuch as_ 
social status in America did not depend oq birth but on financial success, 
upward social mobility could be achieved through hard work and thrift. 
Failure to rise in a land of open op^prt unity might 'then'be blamed orl lack 
of effort, ^ ' . • 

Blue-collar workers include craftsmen, semi-skilled operatives, and 
laborers, White-CoUar workers are those in managerial, professional, 
technical, clerical,'., or sales work,- Another distinction is that between 
production and j^nVr^ workers. Workers in the service sector dp not produce* 
tangible goods, but instead they provide services to others in transporta- 
tion, education, health care, marketing, repairs, or commercial 
operations. 

Job satisfaction* A worker s satisfaction depends on a combination of 
tangible and intangible factors. Among the tangible factors are the wage 
rate, hours of labor, working conditions, and "fringe benefits" such as 
vacations, insurance plans, and retirement programs. Intangible factors 
.include a sense of achievement, personal recognition, and status percep- 
tions in relation to other employees and to workers in other occupations, 
Heilbroner suggests that a nt-w philosophy of \* entitlement'* hds made workers 
expect more rights and benefits on the job as- well as meaningful work, A 
major factor in present day worker dissatisfaction or alienation is not only 
the boredom and lack of creativity in many jobs, but it is also the sense of 
having no. .participation in the decision-making processes of 
the enterprise. 
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ARTICLES AND READINGS 

Michael E. Parrish 

The relationship between work and social values in American life a 
central focus oF Heilbroner's articles, also preoccuf>ied one of our nation's 
founders, Thomas Jefferson. The kind of work Americans did, he be- 
heved, would influence the quality of their relationships with each other' 
.and ultimately determine the nature of their political habits and society. 

Initially, Jefferson— himself a farmer, scientist, politician, diplomat, 
and philosopher— expressed a strong preference for "those who labor in 
the earth." The moral health of American society, he wrote in Notes on 
Vtrgmta; would depend upon the perpetuation of a stlf-sufRc^ent'agricul- 
tural popuWion. "Corruption of morals in the m^^s of cultivators is a 
, phenomenq^ of which no age nor nation has furnished an example. It is 
the mark set on those who, not looking up to heaven, to their own soil 
and industry, as does the husbandman, for their subsistence, depend for it 
on casualties and caprice jof customers." ' 
- Only the self-reliant husbandman, master of his own work and neces-* 
sities, Jefferson suggested, would avoid^economic dependence upon others 
and therefore be capable of exercisif}^ ari independent judgment on p^U^: 
tical affeirs. "While we have land t6- labor," he wrote, "let us never wish 
to see our citizens occupied at a work-bench or twirling a distaff. When 
we get piled upon one another in large cities, as in Europe," he warned 
James Madison, "we shall become corrupt as. in Europe, and go to eating 
one another as they do there. " " » 

The Changing Face of Labor - 

As Heilbroner's first article and our Reader selections make clear, the 
nature of work in America has changed dramatically from' the late eight- 
eenth century when Jefferson expressed those views to Madison. And no 
work experience underwent a more profound transformation than 
agriculture itself. 

Farmers today constitute only about 4 percent of the work force; those 
who still '^bor in the eartfT bear little resemblance to the self-sufficient 
husbandmJh praised by Jefferson and described by Percy Bidwell and 
John Falconer. Eager to produce cash crops for domestic and foreign 
markets, American farmers rejected very early the Jeffersonian model 6f 
self-sufFiciency. Instead, they favored a commercial agriculture that 
brought them itito complex economic relationships with exporters, credi- ' 
tors, and those who controlled transportation by land, witer, and rail. ' 

A market-centered agriculture not Only made farmers dependent upon 
others but also encouraged the development of ever larger, impersonal 
units of production that by the end of the nineteenth century resembled 
industrial fectories in their techniques of specialization. "The Man with 
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the Hoe," sympathetically portrayed by the poet Edwin Markham, had'in 
fact become the^farmer with tractor, seed planter, and harvester, who 
raised a sipgle cash crop and bought his necessities from Sears, Roebuck 
and Company. 

The contemporary farmer, interviewed by Studs Terkel, shows ^that 
fajming has become "more a business/' He works half of his land as a 
sharecropper for absentee owners — a doctor, a bricklayer, a contractor s 
widow, and an aeronautical engineer. He depends upon chemical corpora- 
tions to fight bugs and weeds; airplanes have become all but indispensable 
to his production. His own son, moreover, may not continue to work the 
soil because "he's in management training. He realized he could make 
more money in some other position than he can farming." 

Factory .production — the second formative work experience discussed 
by Heilbroner— removed Americans from contact with the soil, in- 
creased their economic dependence upon one another, and improved their 
material condition. Jefferson, along with many others at the time, ac- 
cepted this new^work experience reluctantly. Those who resisted manufac-: 
turing, he wrote in 1816, "must be for reducing us either to dependence 
on . . . foreign nation[s], or to be clothed in skins, and to live like wild 
beasts in dens and caverns. 1 am not one of these; experience has taught 
me that manufacturers are now necessary to our independence as to 
oyr comfort." .^^ 

From the perspective of young womeiii who first entered the new totton 
mills in the 1830s, factory life was often regarded as a form of emancipa- 
tion from dull household duties and domestic service. "Country girls were 
naturally independent," Lucy L^com, a former mill-worker, wrote, "and 
the feeling that at this new wbrk' the few hours they had of every-day 
leisure were entirely their own was a satisfaction tp them. They preferred 
it to going out as 'hired help.' It was like a young man's pleasure in 
entering upon business for himself. Girls had never tried that experiment 
before, arid they liked it." Heilbroner also quotes Charles Dickens' pos- 
itive response to the conditions that he saw in the 1840s — a time when 
the New England mills still resembled boarding schools. 

Larcom and many of her co-workers did not see themselves as a perma- 
nent wage-labor force of "factory girls," bound»fo?&ver to the discipline of 
power looms. A scheme of classifying wofkers, inherent in a regime of 
labor specialization, seemed to her dehumanizing because it "prevents one 
from making real distinctions, from knowing persons as persons." Never- 
theless, a permanent wage-labor for,ce, composedMnitially of women and 
later of fori^ign immigrants, took hold in the mills before the Civil War. 
Moreover,j^ a series of strikes by women operatives over wage cuts and 
Working conditions in the 1830s and 1840s shattered forever the. indus- 
trial paradise of Lowell. These conflicts brought to the surface employee- 
employer antagonisms latent, in the new work setting. 

Not even Jefferson, accustomed to the brutalizing aspects of master- 
servant relationships in the slave South, could have anticipated the next 



stages of industrial labor in America, characterized by steel mills and 
assembly lines. Partly as a consequence; of these changes in the orgaiiiza-, 
tion of work, America achieved economic supremacy in the world; tl\e, 
standard of material comfort rose generally throughout the society. Work, 
however, became more dehumanized as jhe physical and mental strains of 
production routines grew in response* to the demands for scientific 
management and effrciency. u >' ' ' " 

The novelist Hamlin Garland, notes Heilbroner, referred to th^Jome- 
. stead steel plant as "the^tnouth of hell/.' In a one month period, Leon 
"Wolff reports in his ReadVn article, sixty-fiv© accidents occurred', seven of 
whicfi were fatal. In^theilay^ before workman's compensation laws, thesei 
burdens of theJndMStrial, work place fell entirely upon the employees. 
And, although the general; standard pf living rose in the post-Civil 'Vt^r 
years, 'as the historian Edward KirkJand notes, the benefics of industri^al- 
ization were npt ejifcnly^-dist'ribute<3.^ ' ' . - 

The assembly Ui;ie;;echniqu(? used, for meat-packing and later autorno-, 
^iles requir^d..:^ess^;-^jjysical- tra ihdustVi^l woTfeers, but .as 

HeiJbi-oner (^pjfnft **che abjili<y-^r was^it tfie 

resignation-^to\peVfi5ttcn.!;^^ amn^ ftgai^/^d;, again." 

E:normous changes, pfcdiiile, '^^^^ taken place in asseitiblji,;lj|^^^ 
tion since Uet\rY f<^ms^ j^^^ experjnients iiriv the ' 1920s'/-. Iwtibw by 
management rWuc^ some^^at the mast arduoU& pKy^icablab^r.^ 
^on, a powerful uj^^^p^ movemem swepc,6veT the aitio inHu^^^ury^^iJ^ 
1930s and broiighn -in^^^ a .greater . voice^fKc ^mplgycfci • wxcfen 
the plants. '^^h'^^^'v' \ \> 

As reporter William Serjffcviyyrites; no&lbJj^ ^'tt^ides^^^^^^^ .beeji lttiade in 
shop conditions, especially sinj^^ the 193Gs'i^:';:Plant^ toilets 
now have doors; there are mprp' fans for v^^atfori .* .'VAutomation^ has 
eliminated many difficult, backbr^aking tasl^V;!^; too; notes, has 

the standard of living risen for assen^bly line ^prJ^er^'^hj^^^ auto industry. 
"IVe worked in the plant since 1929," ^ G^f frnp^o^• told him, "then 
we were just a bunch of blue-collar, workers who'didh^'t amount to a hill of 
beans. . . . Now, well, look a lot ^f us can afford summer c<?ttages, some 
of us can afford boats, two cars, things like that." 

.^•Serrin wrote about the auto workers before the present economic reces- 
sion shattered many dreams of unending prosperity and affluence. In.the 
past few years, auto workers have fallen upon hard times along with .other 
mass-production employees; despite union, company, and state benefits, 
thousands of them have been left jobless, barely able to maintain their 
homes, to say nothing of summer cottages, boats, and two cars. More- 
over, as Serrin's study makes clear, even higher wages could not soften the 
psy^chological blows suffered by workers who function on "the line, the 
goddamn line.": High rates of absenteeism, physical assaults, sabotage, 
alcoholism, and drug addiction — all present before the current recession- 
suggest that even the most efficient assembly line had not, produced 
labor s Utopia. Quite the contrary. Increasing automation in the plants has 
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destrtfjied the last semiskilied tasks* and eliminated 'the more interesting 
crparive jobs. . - ,i 

Finally, Heilbroner discussesirhe.emergence of the typieal;form of wo^/ 
in Amerioa today: "white-collar ' labor, which the sociologist C. Wright 
Mills oiiceBescribed as "the Symbol factory that produces the billion slips ^ , 
of. paper that gear modem society into its daily shape." Most Americans 

. todaj^ perform exactly, the kind of work Je.flferson feared: they labor Tor 
others, either in jnanyfacturing pr "service" jobs,; the core of white-collar 
work, ir^wh ich , a^ s^|gen , clerks, lawyers, teachers, or bartenderis^ they 
J depen^upon "the ;<as'(^^|es and. ca^^ of customers. ";¥he goc>ds.':arid. ^ 
services Turne^m^^Jin Vftrtwhite-collar .economy are often abstract and • 
difficult td mj^^^fe^s^^ce^^^ more upon a/capacity,co nrianage (and 
manipulate) "^'SJ^JP^.te ^^'^^^^j-ferge organization than upon ability to V 
transform rawjj^^^fc'^ a^ 'resources; personal satisfacjtion, -as 

.. Kenneth I^soai^^«« A varies with X • " 

At the s?me.time, 6TCj:ould argue that Americans have nbw entered a 
Jeffersonian paradise: inteljectuar work has assumed critical importance * 
and pow'er. Althbugh^^^debated the rda tive merits xj^agriculture and - 

• industry, JetYerson ne^ ei^ressed^pubti" concerning intellectual labdr! ^ 
A fijund6r of the Universit^Sa^ he remained convinced' that sueh , 

institutions could ptcAui:t^^^r\c2i a ''natural aristocracy" of formally^ 
trairted^ sagacious leaders .]^J^^abors of the mirfe — scientific inquiry, 
and spe(?blative thought — s^^wd to Jefferson as important to Americas 
destiny as the labor done on' Srms and work benches. " ' 

: In America today there are more students pursuing college and univer- 
sity degrees- than fj^rmers raising food. Unquestionably, the American 
work force is the mpst educated (and perhaps the/Be^t edticated) work 

. fojpce in the history of the world. The nation's- economic riiachihe-^ 
farms, factories, corner drugstores, supermarkets — runs as never befor^ 

' upon the mental energy^.provided by highly traaned, intellectual workers 
in biology^ chemistry, physics,* psycHipiogY. rriathematics, and business 
administration. >X^ork that fequires education,, once a mcy^ppoly of 'the 
upper class m Jefferson's. day, has beq^ diffused throughout the occupa-, 
tional structure. . ' 

' - . *-' ~~ 

The Changing Labor Force * ' - ' 

In his'second article, Heilbroner analyzes thechanging composition of the, <l 
American labor force. Although white ma1[es,*principally English-speak- 
ing tradesman and^ farmers, constituted the ^original, ncJn-Indian work 

* - force in America, fhe South became an exception to this pattern through 

the exploitation of African slave labor. 

Gn the one hand, slavery represented the anpnialy-i'n an America that 
prided jtself on its. regime of "free labor," where individuals remained at 

* liberty to pick^fand choose their callings. The impossibility of reconciling' 
slaverj;^ith ff(?e labor as well as th^fear tbat the institution would spread 

. from rhe South to other regions led to its eventual destruction' during the 



Civil War. On*the other hand^Vs Heilbroner notes, certain characteristics 
of southern slavery— its factory-Hke tempo on large plantation^ and .the 
use of a rq^al "underclass" to^perform "the .dirty, work" rejected by 
nativfe-borrf^mericans — reappeared time and again in Arrierica over the 
next one hurtdred years. • ' , - 

Although a few scholare, echoing the arguments made by slave-owners 
thefhselves before the CiviJ War, have emphasized the productive effi- 
ciencies of the system and the (decent treatment accorded lo the. slaves, 
mdst historians of the subject reject thtse conclusions. Kenjieth Stampp, 
for example, examines the meth'ods of physical and psychological terror 
^required to sustain a f5rce^ labor economy. He and others have also called 
attention tp the Tronic incidents of sabotage and malingering among the 
slaves and tq the fact that "efficient" methods of production are impos- 
sible to calculate in a situation in which southern plantation owners ^held a 
virtual monopoly of world capton cultivation. The coercive discipline of 
the slave economy is further revealed in Sarah Gudger s narrative of her! 
Hfe on.a solit.hem plantation^ ^ » V, / 

This is not. to say tha; souther n * apologists for slavery were whoMy j 
mistaken when they calJed attention to the grim con<iitions developing in 
northerr} industry anxqng sb-cillled:''free" laborers. The wage system in 
the^ineteenth centirry^icould be equally callpus and despotic, whether'one 
speaks of New England cotton mills in the 1850s,' railroad ^construction in 
the ^1870s, or steel and, meat- packing plants in the 1890s. Indusfrializa- 
tion, like slavery , required its "underclass". to perform the "dirty work" of 
America; by and large tl;|is^"underclass" was found amdng the millions of 
inimigrants who entered the United States between the 1840s and' the 
1920s. Without ^^MMpiie miracle of Anofrican industrialization would 
not havifr-^lD'^en possibT^^ ' ^ * 

Fe-w historians have (Contributed more to understanding this coniplexr 
process than Herbert Gutman^ whose well-known essay on work, culture, 
and society is included in the Reader. As Gutman points out, immigrant 
■ groups en tefSB. the industrial work force at^different periods in time, yet 
each faced^imilar profjlems in adapting to the discipline of the factory pr ' 
assembly Tine. The making of the American w6rking class, largely out of' 
immigrant' material, irw^j^^sd bitter struggles between folkways and ma- 
chirfe^ways, bo^een olS ethnic habits and customs, often nurtured over 
centuries, and indiasttial rationality promoted by engineers an<5 business- 
managers. If scientific management finally triumphed, it was not without 
a battle, often reflected in the violent confrontations between woiJkers and 
managers that littered Americas indiastrial landscape from the Givil War 
through the Great Depression. ^ . 

•In addition to immigrants^ Heilbroner writes, children constituted 
another "weak"*portion'of the labor force utilized by industrial employers. 
In the days before strong^ union organizations, collective bargaining., and 
minimum 1?/age laws, children were an important source of family in- 
come, 5uppl'eipen|:ing the- meager earnings of parents. Owen Lovejoy, 
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writing at the tjjrn of the century, described the frigHtful conditions 
endured by childr'ep in the coal mines: "the cloud of dust ... so dense 
that light cannot penetrate, and even on bright days the breaker boys are 
campelled to wear mine larftps io their little caps to enable them to see the 
coal.at their oWn feet." Equally horrendous conditions prevailed in textile 
mills, the principal bastion of child labor in the twentieth century. 

Women, as Heilbroner notes, suffered peculiar injuries and injustices " 
arfiong Arnerican workers. During the period ofi^intense industrial* 
development, they formed part of the factory "underclass." fmmigrant ^ 
women, as well as native born, described in 1900'^ bj; the novelist 
Theodore Dreiser iel Sister Carrie, found employment at repetitive tasks in 
the sweatshops of America, especially in the clothing ^nd- textil^ Indus- 
tries. Witl^ the rise of white-collar work, women achityei monopolistic 
domination of certai(i jobs, but tYie jobs were usually the least rewarding . * 
ones. Sexual segregation, like racial segregation, came to characterize; / v 
large segments of the occupational hierarchy, until both barriers >yere 
oponly challen'ge^ during the 1960s and 1970s. " 

In our-sophisticAted, post-industrial ^economy, in which the dia of 
computers, Xerox machines, and electric typewriters has replaced 'for 
most workers the roar of factory, machines, we t#nd to forget that dirty, • 
ar4.uous I^r still remains the daily experience for many people in the 
Anoci'ican labor force.'ThiS|^is certainly true for migratoryfSrm- workers*, 
the landless field hands," >vho harvest thf bounty of American-agriculture ' . ■ 
and who, like Maouel in Raymond Barrio's novel P///W f ////;/ Picker 
struggle each day against both nature and ^he primitive exploitagion of 
other men. * . ; 

Jhe Work 'Ethic ■/ V ' ' • ^ " 

The nature of work and the composition of the work force have changed in 
America orver 200 years; so, top, Heilbroner suggests, has there been a, 
change in the value placed upon work itself. Did a tradfeonal v'work • ^ 
ethic" exist in America? How has that ethic been mcfeiffied? 
; Throughout the. nineteenth century, many observers of our society re- 
-mark ed on the great zeal with wKich all Americanj^businessmen, 
artisans,' farmers, industrial workers-^^f^went about their tasks. The 
FrenchmaH Tofqueville, for exarnple, was^^struck by th^jferiousness and . 
grim determination that married che enterprising Americans lie saw in the ^ 
iSjOs; frivolity and playfulness seemed alien tp their, w,ork habits. 

.Economic necessity surely accounts for much of the Frantic effort infus- 
ing.American workers who, during the nineteenth century, virtually built 
an economy from scratch. Land could not bf cleared, crops planted, mines \ 
dug, or railroad tracks laid in a hostile wilderness without unremitting,, 
single-minded attention to the tasks at hand. No government-or corpora- 
rion%tood ready to assist a financially-troubled farmer whose harvest 
firTed;'depletion'allowances did not cushion the ups and dov^ns of extrac- 
tive industries; laid-ofF textile workers v^eceived no §uccor from stare un- 
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employment compensation. The so-called Puritan work ethic, .One sus- 
pects, rested more upon the practical fear of economic hardship than upon 
fine-spun theological considerationsTegarding the condition of pne'S soul.. 

In addition, Gutman emphasizes the fact that industrial work habits 
did not^ arise spontaneously from the hearts ahd minds of, those who 
entered the'laboV force. Native-born Americans and immigrants entered 
factories ahd mills from preindustrial, hural backgrounds that'lacked'syij- 
teniatic conceptions of work discipline.^ Old habits ^nd rouwnes, many of 
them hostile to industrial modes of thinking and acting, fiad to be eradi- 
cated before the Puritan work ethic triumphed in America's factories. 

The desire to "get ahead;" Heilbroner notes-,- also served as a powerful 
incentive to work hard in America. Increased income, a better joB, higher 
status — all seemed to awai^* those^who displayed ambition and diligence. 
.Although the^ags-to-riches myth may have been just that for a great 
many Americans who never moved up the Jadder of success, there were 
^enough' visible "winners"' to maintain the incentive among those who 
hoped to climb:*to the top. - - 

Of course, the desire to gain-more income through job mobility raises 
an ifitriguing' prbbleivi:. did Americans work hard because they enjoyed 
work, or did they work hard in order to ultimately escape from worW 
Considerable evidence suggests that the latter conclusion is more accurate — - 
at least ''today — rboth for those who da physically taxing labor and^ 
those who carry out the dull routines of white-collar, bifreaucratic labor. 

.A great many industrial and white-d)llar tasks in American societ)j 
have never demanded much in the way of creativity or initiative. These 
repetitive jobs do' not nourish the mind or spirit; they do not call forth 
what the economist Thorstein Veblen once called "the instinct of work- 
manship" because rhey are mere subdivisions of some larger enterprise or 
activity. The creativity of men and women, frustrated in che job role, 
5eeKs expression elsewhere. Sociologists Robert aijd Helen Lyncl, writing 
about blue-collar and white-collar workers during the. 1920s, noticed a 
decline in the work ethic as such ahd* a rise in what might be called tfte 
consumption ethic. For many people in Middletown, work remained a 
cent>ral focus of their lives only to the extend* that ^it provided money to 
purchase the personal satisfactions and pleasures denied them on the job. 

The routinized" tasks of our industrial and {^ost-industrial economy have 
contributed to the decline of th^ traditional work ethic. But, as 
Heilbroner notes, other factors sapped its vitality as well, among them tht 
"rise of the "welfare state" and a philosophy of "entitlement" that encour- 
ages workers to demand more in the areas of job satisfaction and benefits. 

.Business iaii-ures;, unemployment, arid job injuries have -not been 
banished from America's work ienvifonment, but, at least since the' 1930s, 
the hardships and disgrace associated with these recurrent labor. problems 
have been alleviated somewhat by government programs. Government 
subsidies or loans may -save enterprises previously doomed by managerial^ 
incompetence; employees, laid off by General Motors or Ford, may receive 



union, company, an^ st^e' benefits. In addition' public and private Lnsur- 
►anc^ programs cover many accidents and, it is hoped- prOtett workers who 
have retired ifrom the lah)or force. ♦ 

However, as Heilbroner argues", it is 'm^uch .too early to wxite ^he, 
epitaph o^e work ethic in America. Many workers, unable to make ends 
meet; Jiol^two ^bs. Millions of others, subsisting q|i various foriils of 
public welfare, r^nain ea^pr to -^eWe ''d(6Cent'^ Polly 
Toynb^e's study -of job placement probkms faced by ghetto youth in- 
Washington, 'DX!^., suggests that they, too, expect' society to provide not 
/merely work J^meaningflil wo'rk. The expectations of even the. rhost 
unskilled worlcers'have increased as they find themselyes on the outskirts 
of an affluent'«ociety, looking in on the comfortable members. If the work 
ethic is to survive in America, does'it not require as a miriimum that.a(l 
those-jvilli'ng to work find work? ' * • ^ 

Beyond Work: Problems for the Future 

But can America' provide sufficient work for its citizens in the future? And 
will this worki>e of a kind that reducesjob dissatisfaction and alienation? 
Heilbroner's final artrcl'e discusses these important questions. 

America will need not simply .Qipre jobs; but.more jobs tailore^d to.the 
characteristic^ p{ its working populatjon. The service sector of the econ- 
omy today.,employs 64 percent of the labor force, : yet this" sector may 
experience rapid automation and the displacement of workers, such as that 
which occurred previously W^agrieultyre.and man Farrhers,. 
pushed off the land by consolidation and machinery, still- fputid employ- 
ment in America s factotlts during the nineteenth and much of the twen- 
tieth century. Industrial workers similarly -moved into service employ- 
ment. But where will the service workers g;o? How will they be recycled 
into new jobs if automation procee^ds? 

Two solutions, both involving a large measure o( public and private 
planning, suggest themselves: the rate of technological innovation must 
be carefully controlled to reduce unemployment; and the government 
must'be prepared to finance new, nontraditional work at public expense in 
areas such as health care, legal aid, conservation, pollution control, 
and education. 

HowVidespread and serious \s job alienation ip America? .That, no 
doubt, depends not only upon which workers you talk to, but also upon 
their expectations ab6ut work. Alienation itself is a tricky word used to 
describe a broad range of worker'frustration and 'discontent, some trivial 
and some hot trivial. 

A skilled worker^ sociologist Daniel Bell reminds us, "may find hisijob 
monotonous, and a chambermaid in a bustling metfopt)litan hotel may 
not. Nothing may be more deadly, perhaps,' than the isolated hernietic 
life of the bank teller' in his cage or of the elevator operator in his sealed 
jack-in-the-box.** 

Frustrated, unhappy workers are not, as Irving Kristol argues, only a 



fantasy in the researcher's mind. Too much evidence exists to the con- 
trary, including our own personal experiences. "Who has not," 
Heilbroner writes, '^been exposed to the slovenly repairs oTa b©red mech- 
anic, the total-absence of interest of a store clerk, the outright aggression 
ofa hospital attendant?" Tough-minded executives in the auto industry 
became sufficiently alarmed otrer- manifestations of employee- urtrest—- 
absenteeism', sabotage— to attempt so^e reorganization of the ^ work 
process. They were not responding L the ideas of fuzzy-minded 
intellectuals. * ^ ' ^ . ; 

The problems of job alienation,. Bell writes^ Wre very real, althovigh the ^ 
solutions may not be simple. Redesigning factory work', for example, in 
the interests of morale and creativity will demand the s.acrifice of produc- 
tivity. An increase in 'job sa^i^sfaction must b^ paid format some point, ' 
perhaps in reduced output, and higher costs to consumdr^. Reorganizing 
work -in Warge, white-collar institutions — universities, insurance com- 
pa'nies,' hospitals— may prove to be equally ex{^nsive and even' more 
taxing to human ingenuity; . \y ^ 

Industrialization, ^Jefferson conceded long'ago, was- necessary for 
Aoierican economic independence and for the "comfort", of American 
citizens. The transformation of work' since the 1780s has certainly fulfilled' 
that promise of comfort: Where material comforts 'are concerned, the 
American worker enjoys the highest living standard and per capita income 
in the world. On the'other hand, many of the issues relating. tb wcM-k'liid 
social values, that tabled Jefferson re'main unresolved! 'Tft^aiti^riot/ 
material questions ultimately hut concern ratfier th©^qualii^:^|;^l^'mart'T 
experience and social relationships under different forms of 'Wiirk;'' '>;'" ' ^' 

In their approacjr-tp work, have Americans sacrificed too 'iTi0<iitinjd!yi7^.^ 
dual self-expression and self-mastery in the interests Of material comfort 
and efficiency at . any price.Mf the yeoman ideal of the independent hus- 
bandman, was neither realistic ! nor especially desirable, have we not 
reached the opposite extreme in modern assembly lines and white^ollarN.'- 
"factories" where the work that people do brings satisfaction and pleasure 
only as it relates to the needs of the collective organi:zation and where the 
connections between individual labor and individual achievement are at 
timts extremely tenuous? . ^ . . - 
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STUDY QUESTIONS / 

■ ■ . . • ' ta * ^ ■ 

J. Describe how the character of thd work experience in America has 
/changed over time. What rjiajor factor^ influenced that process? 

Suggested Guidelines 

Structure your discussi on aroun d the central shifts from agricultural to 
fectoryj.to white-colla^cupations as America developed from a preindus- 

. ^trial to an ind^jstrrart to a post-industrial society. ^ 

Consider first hoVand why American farm life has changed, from the. 

.pioneer^era described^y Bidwell and Falcpner today, as revealed in 
Studs Terkel's intervieW with J^^ce. Walker. JCC^hy did the market-ori- 

„ehted coriwtiercial farrA^r displace Jefferson's ideal -self-sufficient: hus.- . 

,)Dandman, a5 'Michael Parrish'''s Study Guide essay notes, and why are' so 
few Anlericans now needed to supply agricultural produces? How did new 
technology and. agricultural business practices affect the farmer's life? 
Whatxloes Edwin Markhanrt poem "about the brutish effect of unremit- 
^ ting physical labor suggest about agricultural life before the introduction 
of m#cJ;i|n^ and modern power sources? How different is the lot of 

^(xJaj^'i\migrant farm iabbrer, as described by Raymond Barrio? 

. :. the industrial work that replaced farm occupations, what J 

the life of factory workers from the relatively decent ' 
'^^^^ ^^'y Lowell mills^ which Heilbroner arid Lucy Larcom 
'^-Sescribe, to the inhumane (Conditions of turn-of-the-century ^Pittsburgh 
steel mills and Chicago shoe factories as shown in the Reader selections by 
Leon Wolff and Theodora -'Dreiser? Consider here the role of heavy immi- 
gration and migration from -tfie, fWms in. increasing the industrial labor 
Supply and delaying the development of tyiion drganization. Note^ too, 
how technological innayations in agriculture, transportation, and com- 

' "^""'^^^jP"^' ^ ^ in factory processes made the shift to an industrial 
economy possible. Consult Herbert Gutman regarding new industrial 

.Nvorkers* adjustment- tcmachinc-oriented rhythms and factory discipline, 
and compare their life to the close contact with nature that agriculture, 
involved. Then observe [low the assembly line and automation further; 
affected the character of factory work. If a rise in per capita incomej 
accompanied industrialization, as Edward ^Kirkland argues, were the ben- 
efits of industrial society equitably ^are£? Consider Robert and Helen 
Lynds* study, Daniel BelFs first article ,'^,Work and Its DiAontents," 
and Williarti ^rrins account of automobile factory work. Do increased 
liying standards and leisure time compensate for loss in job satisfaction? 
Do you agree with Irving Kristol's view that worker disconte'nt is 
overdrawn? 

What factors contributed to the increasing proportion of service occu- 
pations in post-industrial^ America that Heilbroner and Bell describe? 
• How doe^ the quality 6f "white-cpJIar" work differ from "blue-collar" 



occupations? Consider, too, Heilbroner's discussion of the decline in 
meaningful work Opportunities and the welfare state's impact on worker' 
attirudes. How did government policies. since the 1930s affect workers' 
options'and expectations? How has the increased importance of education 
in the "service economy" created new problems as well as new opportuni- 
ties for different sectors of the work force? Finallj^ow does the quality of 
the average American work exp^ence ttxiay ^ompire.to that of previous 
periods? ' . 

■ ' . . • ■ • ■ / 

* 

2. Describe the role the labor ''underclass' has played in ^the American 
work scene. • » 

- : • • • ' . ^ . • ' . ^: . • 

Suggested Guidelines . ' ' 

Begin by reviewing Heilbroner's second article. Observe that the labor 
market responds to the forces of supply and demand and that the relative 
. positiop of one worker over another depends on individual economic need, 
skills, cultural factors like race, ethnic, and sex prejudice, and opportunity 
to: join with others to present a united fro'fit to employers in the bargain- 
ing process. • 

Note that the shortage of workers for hire in' ^arly America^led em- 
ployers to secure a labor supply by im^rting '-indentured servants" and 
by turning to slavery. What' do Kenneth Stampp and Sarah Gudger tell 
you about the .conditions slaves endured and the methods owners em- 
ployed in exploiting this labor "underclass"? 

Why were most later immigrants forced to accept less desirable jobs 
and pay scales? Note that" immigrants made the rapid development of the 
^untry and of the industrial system possible. Consider, however, how 
^ntinued heavy immigration affected the American labor movement and 
delayed reform of working conditions. Why did children remain Sn im- 
portant "soft element" in the labor force/for so long, despite the efforts of 
reformers like,. Owen Lovejoy? Note that, as Raymond Barrio shows, 
migijpnt farm workers still perform pnerous tasks for low p^y. How do 
racial attitudes and ethnic factors contribute to the persistence of this 
labor underclass? What other racial groups remain at a competitive disad- 
vantage in the labor market? 

Finally, how has-mod'ern labor and welfare legislation .affected the 
bargaining position of different elements in the labor forced Consider here 
Heilbroner's discussion of the new "philosophy of entitlement" in his 
third article and Myer Waxler's experience as a youth employment officer 
in "I Don't Walk Around with Jobs in My. Pocket." Who today must still • 
accept less desirable work? Will increasing unemployment add new ele- 



ments to the labor underclass? ^ 
I 



5. Discuss the evidence for and against the contention that the American 
work ethic is changing. 
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' * Suggested Guidelines ^ 

First define the traditional view of the American work ethic. Observe that 
Hcilbfqner, Herbert Gutman, and Daniel Bell generally agree on (he 
ideas involved in that ethic but that they offer different views of hpw it 
was shaped and how widely it was held> In considering w{iy Americans 
were willing to work hard, Heilbroner lists religious heVi^l^^^ employ- 
ers* demands but stresses the opportunity tp "get ahead" ^Mmhi individ- 
,ual effortun^an open society. Was economic necessity or amotion more 
^ imp(|rtant fhSn cjiiltural traditions in^shapihg domin jpt -Ameriean^ork - 
attitudes? .Npte that Bidwell and Falconer show'that'AnjericAns-ha^ to 
^ work ha^d just survive in the<wilderhes^ biit that thfe' effort paid off'/ 
: * well.'^Heilbroner points out that enough people did improve their status 
through frugality Und hardVork tp rein force acceptance of those values. Do . 
the work attitudes Pierce Walker reveaK suggest that the old work ethic is 
still strong, at Jeast for th6 self-employed? Is opportunity to rise still an ' 
^ impoft^nt work incentive i** ; 

According to Gutman and Belt, the Protestant religious work ethic was 
/ neVer'common among wage workers. How do they^ support that claim? 
Gutman argues tha|; employers imposed work habits that both native- 
born Americans and immigrants adopted reluctantly. When -economic 
, ^ijaji^dpxced workers to accept such conditions, did they come to accepf the 
Tiplpy.^jf s^moral rationale as weH? 

How have the values of the "consumption society" Bell descrifcles InfUi- 
ence^yy/^ attitudes? Note that although the Lynds* 1920s study showed 
faclpange in workers' motivation, from t)if intrmsic satisfactfbns of the job 
itself to the "instrumentar* value of work-in making possible leisure and 
^consumer satisfacti6ns, they still found that Middletown people worked 
very hard. Is the yorker dissatisfection William Serrinldiscusses evidence 
that the American work ethic has further deteriorated? How. has the 
welfare state's "rising threshold of job aeceptibility" that Heilbrorier>; ^ 
identifies affected work attitudes? If the Proiesjant ethic is dead, why* do* 
Americans still look down on people w hp do not work to earn their keep? 
What evidence does Heilbroner find that Americans, are still willing to 
work hard? Qo the examples of worker hostility and poor performance, 
preoccupation with the pursuit of leisurcT, rising welfare rolls, and th5 
emergeike of the counterculture among young Americans suggest a con- 
trary conclusion? - 

4, What rnajor employment problems 'do* Americans face in pbst-ihdus- 
trial society and what measures are proposed to meet those challenges? 

Suggested Guidelinfes 

Review first Daniel ^Bell's description of the post-industrial service 
economy. Then consider Heilbroner s warnings that population growth and 
continued automBtiojp' will make it increasingly difficult to provide satis- 
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.fying. jpbs for/aJl Americans. According to Heilbroner, the primary chal- 
- „":W^^f'bejjk^te jobs that can be filled b^an unevenly qualified 

■ ,^9^*^'S^ S^^ job opportunities. If education 
•■-■.tfpntTlffttM tQ job dissarisfaction,- does it al<ip l^dp' to create new and' 
.^^ tul^lling.|eryjee job opportunities as Irving Kristol'suggests? How could 
_^^T34McationaJ reforhis help, to eliminate the dispa?jfie%-in worker qualifica- 

,:^*^-?f,.^^'^*5>n" f"entipnsi If the quality of worj^'is already a serious 
,,.pi:oble.m, ;TioW promising are the experiments for making work more 
•..;;,sadsfymg jhat Heilbroner describes? Heilbroner believes that government 
ypliitwff^-^dd public employment must play a greater role if jobs are to be 
,. found, for workers displaced from both production and service jobs by 

■ automation. Do you see any alternative* to greater government 
involvement? 

■ . Consider, too, the-eo|}straints Bell believes Americans face in attempt- 

• ing reJprms. K cannot be increased as mifch in most service 
.. pcoupatiop;!; ^■ jn gQods production, how will we finance'ne'w jobs? HoyV 
..■tethe inflat^^ by strong unions and ".administered prices" affect 
vQur.optKjns? Can government meet the itlcre^ed and competing pdlitical 

.d^fjjaftds.of various ^ectpf^^ In the face of strong 

/.f9reign,:cOmpetitipn,^cs(n.-w^^ to make jobs more satisfying if. the 

,.prk«.is; lDw^r pjcidtoj^fity and falling sales? In this connection consider 
. .hpw.th^ recent ;reyel;e,cut-backs in the auto industry, partially due to 
,fore,^^ the proposals for jol^reorganization that 

Wilkam j&ncLn describes. V ^ . 

\- ?'f»?Ily, if ^os'tMndustriaP«ociety's employment challenges can only be 
■ ni^tt^^ will the capitalist system Heil- 

• bronehhbpes to preserve rei^ain urtchanged? 
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KEY CONCEPTS 

^ . . ■ 

Free private enterprise describes a capitalist Icconomic system in which 
the mean? of production is privately owned ^nd operated fOr personal 
profit in an open, competitive nr^ffket of goods and services, free of 
.governmental interference. The forces of supply and demand alone deter^ 
mine production, wages, and prices. As .iE^j4)nomic philosophy, 'Tree 
enterprise" developed in reaCction to the'/w^^/j/ doctrinesf in practice in 
the eighteenth -^century, under which government intervened actively: in 
economic decision making. The economic thinker^ who advocated free 
^enterprise, such as Adam Smith who published The Wmhh, of Natkm in 
1776, believed that the self-interested actions of individuals would auto- 
maticaify benefit society as a whple if government did not interfere in the 
process. French economists adopted the ZGtm iaissez faire, which means 
approximately "ler things alone," to 'describe this philosophy. Free en'fer- 
prise has been more ah ideal than a reality in the United States, because 
governtTjenc has always played an important role in 'the economy and 
competition has never been entirely open. ^ 

Mixed economy combines spontapeous market forces arid government 
controls. In the American mixed economy most fecoaomic decisions result 
from the operation of supply and demand; but federal', state, and local 
goverjiment activities, policies, and regulations significantly affect the 
marketplace. Taxation is the major topi for governjnent intervention in 
the economy, but government also regulates certainiactrVities, subsidizes 
some industries, and operates businesses in confipetition with private en- 
terprise., such as the federal postal service and local schools. 

Business cycles. One %tuce of free enterprise capitalism is the recurring 
pattern of e^pnomjc fluctuation from prosperity to recession, depression, 
and recovery called business cycles. In periods of prosperity investment 
mcreases, and profits, production, prices, and employnieht rise. Overpro- 
duction and speculation then result in lower prices..^cld decreased eco- 
nomic activitv called recession. If not^ reversed, recess;k)ri leads to depres- 
sion in which economic activity slows down radically, and severe urtem- 
ployynent and minimal investment occdr. Recovery takes place when costs 
adjust to the lower price level, stockpiles of goods- ^re <»nsumed, and 
savings begin to accumulate for new investnient,- which is.made attractive 
by the prospect of increased profits. Business cycles have occurred with 
some reg^ularity and varying severity, but; in spite of^overnment efforts 
since the 1930s, they are not yet truly predictable or controllable 
) . - 

* . ■■ ■ 

Stagflation. Recently the business cycle has failed to follow the classic 
pattern. Recession or stagnation has been accompanie.d by inflation rather 
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than the decline in prices that should result from a drop in demand, a 
condition analysts now call stagflation. Prices continue to risre for a variety 
of interrelated a[Ji4 debated reasons, and the process, like the modem 
econom^tselfi?vis*Ji!^f:ie^ understood. Among the. factors involved are gov- 
ernment failure to/ttjlatich taxation to expenditures,^ /powerful corporations 
anjd unions thai: citi keep wages and prices high despite demand decline, 
government monetary policies, and foreign control t)f oil, which has taised 
prices throughout the economy. *^ / ' . .V . 

Competition and monopoly. Competition ^g§^e rriainspring of free, 
enterprise capit;^lism. It forces profit-seeking prodjucers to try to improve 
their product lor service or lower their costs and prices, thus encouraging 
efficiency and innovation »to the benefit .of the consumer. The number of 
sellers in a market determines tW degree of competition that prevails. In 
America most market situations fall between the extremes of. perfect compe- 
.t it ion (in which the number of sellers is large enough that none can control 
the product's price), and pure monopoly (in which there is orily. one seller For 
a commodity for which there is no substitute). TJoday, oligopoly, (few 
sellers) characterizes many product areas where relatively few giant corpo- 
rations doniinate the market. ' '. 

Income distribution refers to the way in which income is distributed 
among the various individuals in a society. As Samuelson points out, the 
.relative distribution of income in the Upited Statts has changed little 
since 1945 /despite "redistributive" government policies like the gradu- 
ated income tax and inheritgfnce levies. Progressive tax rates, which set an 
increasingly higher rate as the amount taxed ri^es, tend to redistribute 
wealth, ^W\\^^{egressive tax rates fall more heavily on the poor, ^ecause the 

amount pard njpresehts a higher proportion of disposable income. 
* ■ 

Advertising and public policy. Government regulation or taxation of 
advertising involves social as well as economic issues. Advertising has 
become a central nriechanism in the modem marketing of goods and 
services as w^ll as the major source of financial support for the American 
free press and radio and television. Proponents claim that advertising • 
informs consumers of product availability and, by creating demand, stim- ^ 
ulates economic activity and fosters competitioh;-critics consider it waste- 
ful of talents and resources as well as a harmful tool that promotes monop- 
olistic market control. American law already restricts advertising of cer- 
tain kinds of products, like tobacco and alcohol, that are considered 
injurious to health. In addition, as Samuelson points out, concern that ' 
advertising techniques dominate American political life recently contrib- 
uted to passage of legislation limitipg candidates' campaign expe^^iflires. 



' Gross National Product (GNP) is the total value of goods and services 
produced in a year as measured by a government formula. The GNP is one 
of the m^jor indices-of husiness acti vity by which government, economic 
poliq^ is determined; it; is also |4sed to measure the. Min try's rate oT 
econom/c growth. - " ^ - ' ; . * ^ ' 

. ■ ■ ' . - ' 

Economic growth. Unttl recently the (XJsitive value of a continued rise 
in production anc} consumption 'based on demands created by increase's^ 
population has been an accepted tenet of economic pcdicy. Now, however;, 
botji .practical and mcrral questions pre being raised as to whether such :i 
growth in the industrialized options can or should continue if it takes 
/ place at the. expense of people in undeveloped' areas^of the world and , if it 
exhausts the earth's finite resources and- threatens global ecological 
balance. 
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ARTICLES AND READINGS ^ 

^ichaell^. 'Parrish 

Paul Samuelson's Tour articles concern the past, present; and future of 
economic 'pel icy in America, a topic of more than passing ihteresi in a 
bicentennial season punctuated by urban fiscal crises, inflation, unem- 
ployment; tesburce shortages, and struggles between the President and 
CohgtiBSs; over tiaxation and spending. In the broiadest sense, ecbnorhic 
policy touches every life in America. It determines whaCs|cind of jobs we 
hold or whether we hold a- job at all; what we eat and what we w^r; how 
warm our homes Will be and whether new homes can be constructed; what 
kind of future our children; will inherit. Tliesf. momentous issues are 
decided through the actions of miUions'^jf employers, workers, consu- 
mers, and government planners whqtfcday operate our incredibly complex 
mixed economic system that bl^ds private decision-malcing with public 
responsibility. ' " 

Our history as a nation has been marked by periodic struggles over 
questions of economic policy. Hafnilton battled with Jefferson and 
• Madison over the debts of the Revolution and the virtues of a protective 
tariff; Jackson warred against Mr. Biddle's Bank; the Populists attempted 
to subdue the railroads; and Franklin Roosevelt jousted with Wall Street. 

These conflicts stirred powerful emotions at the time, but they dis- 
guised a fundamental consensus over the Wj of economic policy that un til 
recently had not been seriously disputed in America. That consensus, 
shared by farmers and bankers, steel magnates and socialisB, rested upon- 
a belief in the necessity and desirability of economic growth as the basis of 
individual and collective happiness. In America more of everything— 
wheat, coal, steel, railroads^ washing machines, and razor blades — was. 
usually regarded* as better than less; as a result, conflicts over econorpic 
poli<y have largely been disputes concerning- thd best practical meth^xl of 
securing more of everything for every bo3y . From the perspective of many 
Americaris during thf past 200 years, the market or free enterprise system 
has seemed to provide the best, most effiQenc method of realizfiig the goal 
(jtf economic growth. * a ^ 

Pifivate Enterprise ; 

Safnuelsonf first article discusses thirrole played by free enterprise and the 
market in the hisfprical evolution of economic policy in America. By an^ 
large, he points out, Americans have allowed the market (individual 
desires backed by money) to determine "what goods will.be produced, 
they are to be produced, and hbw they are to he distributed among the rich*, 
poor, and middle classes." 

The essential principles of the free enterprise system are also outlined in 
. the Ki^aderJ^ the ecoinomist Sumoer SUchter, These principles, emphasiz- 
ing maxim Uim independence and ch'oice for the irtdividual citizen, fit 



comfortably with other aspects of American thbught and culture in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. **It may seern a strange way of 
doing," Slichter writes, -'but we organize industry by, in effect, saying to 
each individual, 'Choose your own occupation. Produce what you like. . . . 
You are equally free to refuse to buy or sell whenever you please and for 
any reason or no reason/ This is what we mean by free private' enterprise. 
Under it the government corvfini^. itself primarily to tht supp^^essiOn of 
fraud and violence and to the -enforcement of contracts. It does nof .itself 
engage in or attempt to guide the course of industry." ' . . ^ 

At the same time^ of course, Americans have also plac^ a high \^\ut 
upon^the idea of equaJrlty, above all, equality of opportunity. When the 
free enterprise sysfemVthreatened to undermine the Arrierican credo of 
equality, it was modified through governmental intervention that/re- 
^ stored balance in the marketplace. / . 

For much of the nineteenth century, the free .enterpris.e system in ' ^ 
America functioned as more than an economic standard. It also served as a 
foundation of morality anc^ social order/ It provided an expla^nation for the 
outcomes of life. The rnarket symbolized personal freedom and responsi- 
bility. The market did not assign a fixed value to persons or things; 
instead, competit?ibn determined value through the give and take of sup- 
ply and demand. The best products, ideas ^ an3 ultinrj^tely persons, would 
rise to the top of the market. Personal success in life became equated with 
material acquisition. 

. Russell Conwell's .."Acres of Diamonds," the stories of Horatio Alger - 
Jr, and Andrew Carnegie's autobiography all exhibit the traditional! sue- • 
cess.ethic that nineteenth-century Americans attributed (b the wholesome 
operations of the marketplace and free enterprise. Everyone, Conwell ' 
implied, should aspire to become Very rich; money measure<;^a person's 
character and social value; the pobc were basically undeserving because' ' 
bhey had been tested in the marketplace and found deficient — they 
lacked either sufficient ambition or intelligence. 

To this simple forndula, the novelist Algel; added the ingredient of luck 
that came -to those who displayed pluck. The market, Alger isuggested, 
rewarded hard work and intelligence, but luck'imight make the difference 
between the millionaire and the mere person\of means: Carnegie, for. 
example, attributed his success to ambition, frugal habits^ and a chance 
inquiry by the manager of the' telegraph office ^b*Uncle Hogan over a 
game of (draughts. "Upon such trifles," he wfote, *'<lp the most momen- 
tous consequences hang. A word, ajook; an accent, may affect the destiny 
ndt .only of individuals, but of natibns." In the calculus of the market, , 
Cdrnegie implied, good fortune might count as much as.piolis* habtts and 
business curtning. 

Not everyone, Samuelsdn writes, could pick fL "lucky numbepTn'th^ ;: 
Cuthjfes lottery of historical capitalism." This statement is bpjrA^itHit hy 
'recent historical research. Which suggests that social, mobility irtcire^ 
,/or some groups in American society, but it remained largely constant for 



others. For every Carnegie who gained success in steel production hun- • 
dreds went bankVupt. Alger-like tycoons, rising from rags to riches, 
certainly were not the Aorm^in American society at any. time; but neither, 
of c:<3urse, were.„the vagabonds and tramps who disturbed the' peace of 
many communiti^ during recurrent economic depressions in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. . ^ * 0 ^ 

The UTith of'the market, of course, lay somewhere between these . 
extremes. Most Americans became neither millionaires nor hoboes as a 
consequerfce of the enWrprise systeni. They tasted sufficient upward 
nriobility and security to retain their belief in the system— ait least until, 
the shattering experience of the Great Depression ushered in the truly 
rriixed economy of private chofce. and pfiiblic ftsponsibility. 
; Past. and present critics of the free enterprise systenri have f<5^sed their 
-attack upon a number of issues. Many; such as Henry Demarest Lloyd, 
combined ethical and eco/iomic objections Still echoed today in the writ- 
ings of Lloyd's ideological descendent Ralph Nader, the consumer advo-^ 
cate who is also concerned with the power of corporations and the effic- 
iency and morality of unregulated free enterprise. 

The competitive ethos, of private enterprise and the market, Lloyd, 
wrote in 1894, emphasiized the brutal, materialistic asgects of hyrrian'^ . 
nature. Social aggression', not social c6operation received the "higliest 
praise and reward^ in such an economic system. "We have chartered," 
Lloyd wrote, "the self-interest of th^individual as the rightful sovereign pf 
conduct, we have taught that^jhe sciWible for profit is the best method of ^ 
admiliisteriag the riches of the earth I . . that strength gives the strong in 
the /narket the right'todesf^oy his neighbor.". ' . « 

Lloyd and others also pointed out that ohe regime of free enterprise and 
Smpctition actually worked to undeiniine itself; Equality in the market 
vanished ^vhen those who tri umphed gained monopolistic control ."Supply 
and demand did not flourish where one, two, or three companies domin- 
ated particular sectors of the economy. Most of the successful businessmen 
. in. Lloyd's time and in our own, too, haW in mct-attempted by one means 
or another (price-fi.xing, cartels, mergers) to eliminaye the impact of the 
market, and conipetition upon their rekpeaive con^anies. What little 
competition remains in American economic life today has largely Hben the 
product not of spontaneoiis niarket' forces! but of an ti- trust laws. 

Two factors^conspired to undermine the ideological and practical basis 
of the free enterprise system. In the first place, recurrent economic depres- 
sions threateiied its long-term stability because they brought financial 
ruin to' many entrepreneurs and unemplbyment to millions of disillu- 
sioned workers who could not understand yhy they were denied work in a 
land of opportunity. Secondly^ the creatiop of giant corporations tended 



to erode belief in the system. Ho^ could 
economic role when a few corporate unit* 
power? And if the nqwrkjet led ultimately tc> 



could it remain a valid testing ground for in ividual merit and enterprise.^ 
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Between the 1880s and the 1940s many groups in American society 
sought relief from the goveprpent for the disadvantages they suffered in 
the marketplace as a consequence' of inequality in their bargaining posi- 
tion. Farmers and shippers, for example, as the novelist Frank' NoFris 
^lustrated in The Orr(?/?iy/, .:vWre. .threatened with strangulation by the 
railroads. They demanded and' received public regulation of railro^ ijit-es 
that they were otherwise powerless tounfluence. Consumers, forced to 'buy 
many products, from a limited number of corporate giants, gained from 
the Food an^ Drug Administratioii and the Federal Trade Commission a 
mcfasure of protection 'denied tp chem by the operatifir^? cjf the 
market alone. Hi' \i' ■ ' i 

. American workers, forced tojbargain individually 'with' their corporate 
employers, finalljj received' tlie government-protected right to organize 
unions and negotiate c<pntracts as a group. The governrnent imposed 
limitations upon^Working hours, set minimum wages, and required em- 
ployers and employees to join a mandatoiy,*state-run retirement program. 
Finally, the governipent provided jobs for those without employment] in 
the private sector and direct cash payments to many unable to work.' A 
mixed economy, blending private enterprise, market forces, and a large 
^'dose of government regulation, emerged as the new American consensus 
on economic policy after Franklin Roosevelt and the^New Deal. 

The Mixed Economy * ' ; I 

Roosevelt ^he federal government assumed open, direct responsi- 
bility fdt th^ economic welfare of all American citizens. At the time, many 
of FDR's innovations, especially those that involved government spend- 
ing, seemed terribly radical. When General Motors went into debt j in 
-order to buy. equipment, hire workers, and build automobiles, it was 
regarded as sound economic policy; when the federal government went 
into debt, bouglit equipment; hired workers,*.and built bridges, it was 
regarded as unsound economic, policy. 

The absurdity of this position was noted by many of-FDR's supporters, 
but conservatives remained unconvinced. Some of the latter, led by 
Herbert Hoover, objected to direct federal aid to the unemployed on the 
grounds that it would sound , the death knell of free enterprise ar\d self- 
reliance; Federal relief payrf^nts., Hoover argued, would destroy both the 
charitable instincts of the American people and sap their enterprising 
spirit. As helpless wards of the government, Americans would becof^e 
easy victims of political manipulation and tyranny. 1. 

In retrospea, of course, the New Deal did not involve s great departure 
from American traditions of economic policy. Government, both state 
and federal, had always been an important source of economic assistance 
and planning, even in tfie high-flying days of nineteenth-century capital- 
ism. Transport companies, canals, and especially railroads received lavish 
public aid. Tariffs protect^<^. manufacturers from foreign competition. 
Government at all levels appropriated taxes and spent the proceeds to 
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attract industry, to clear hartors, to provide irrigation, and, generally, to 
promote economic growth beneficial to individual businessmen 
and farmers. 

Roosevelt's New Deal built upon this alre^y existing foundation of 
governmental intervention. While many staunch defenders of free enter- 
prise wrung their hands in despair, the more sophisticated businessmen at ^ 
the time knew that the New Deal had preserved the basics of capitalism 
and strengthened fr& enterprise. The commercial banking system, rfor^ 
example, emerged from the 1930s reorganized and revitalized, complete 
with an insurance program to protect depositors and bankers. The stock 
exchanges had been fumigated, purged of the worst forms of chicanery 
that undermined confidence among investors; the benefit checks paid to 
farmers, the unemployed, and the elderly ultimately flowed into the cash 
registers of manufacturers. It required six years of heavy war-time demand 
to finally lift the American economy from the Great Depression, but tbe 
framework of the mixed economy, what Samuelson calls **a mixture of 
market forces and government corttrols,'* had been securely erected. 

The extent to which government controls should remairt in force, how- 
ever, is still the subject of public debate. President Ford and the Con- 
gress, for instance, have disagreed on the question of price controls on 
natural gas: the President has expressed confidence that'the mSrket will 
provide the proper blend of supply and price; critics of the President are 
not as certain. They also look in a skep^|ca[ manner upon the President's • 
announced intention to reduce the regulatocy- powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Tr^c8e Commission, and the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission^ ■ . 

The balance sheet of the nrrixed economy after ,t|(iirty-five years is with- 
out question a checkered one. Most Americans have come to enjoy the 
highest standard of living in the wprld through a combination of govern- 
ment spending, private investment, and tax cuts designed to stimulate, 
by one means or another, the consumer dcuriand that keeps the wheels of 
industry turning. Yet amidst, this affluence, the degree of corporate 
consolidation has not been reduced, nor hia^ the income gap between the 
very rich and the very poor. The level of human comfort — housing, food, 
transportation, medical care — ^remains ^ed largely to each person's' 
ability to purchase these goods and services in the marketplace, although 
the government now assures a minimal level of health and subsis- 
tence. Income, not need, still determines the distributit)n of many 
crfticalrfeources. ^ *• 

Although the market continues to hold sway in American life^ govern- 
mental intervention into the economy has also increased since the 1930s, > 
and not* all of it has been of great benefit to the 'poor ot^lisadvantaged; As • 

J he economist George Strgler notes in the Reader, rtianyt, government 
S^grams enrich the already well-to-do or harm consumers by protecting If 
/jh^cient industries from the rigors of competition. "Our co^fbn pro-!^/; 
i^tkm,** he Writes, "was intended to enricl^ poor cottpn farmer^^S.incre^e 



' . production, fofter foreign maritets, and stabilize domestic consump- 
' tion.ilMS an open question whether 28 years of our farm program have 
. - '""'^^ farinfrs as the trucking industry." 

. qnrfe of government intervention -point' out th areas of our 
economic life in which state efforts have compounded inequality pro- 
d-jic^ed waste, and stifled human creativity. At the same time we should be 
aware of the feet that' government does not hold a monopoly on these 
defects; many private sector institutions, can be faulted' on the same 
grounds. Nor is i^ easy, as Samuelson points out . in his Reader selection, 
to make a blanket coiidemnatiori of state intervention or to specify those 
areas where governmental e^f^jrts should be cut back. "No-a prfori reason- 
ing, he writes, "has yet.^e^H" fp,unc| to demvcate the role. of non- 
government and of ■govern^nent'," ,,,v'." . . 

Advertising ' * .> ' ' ' * 

«l his third article ^amuelson discusses one ^gpect of'Ainerican ecoiflimic 
policy that has ^enerat^d much ^controversy: advertising. Few people re- ' 
main neutral on the question of its economic \value or impact upon 
our society. „- ' ^ ' J 

Many critics of the advertising iitdustry argue'that its techniques dis-" 
tort the operations of the market, and stifl'eTg^nuine competition^-among 
. enterprises. Consumers, these critics assert,' find'^it" difficult to^inake a 
free, informed choice in situations where they are -constantly .boYhbarded 
with tantalizing product images generated lay; Ma4isQn Avenue!' i 
.. For the purposes of the advertising -agency andits c%nts, fa/ts a^e leSi 
■ important than the production of fant(isy..CompanifS^with '<Jhe '^^rgeit ' 
advertising budgets, moreover, can dominate.man'y prodMCt areas; instead 
of competing with one another in terms'of price and quality', fi^ms spend • 
millions of dollars attempting to Itire customers by the use of marginal- 
product diffegnces, packaging, and psychological gimmicks! . . 

David Pci«|||does not limit his objections to these economic issues. He* 
questions the moral legitimacy of an institution devoted exclusively to the 
ethic of consumption. Other social institutions in American life, he notes, 
attempt to inspire concern for others or impart useful skills. Advertising," 
unlike the church or the school, "appeals primarily to the desires, th^ 
■wants . . . of the individual, and it . . . offers as- its goals a power to 
command the envy of others by outstripping them in the consumption of 
g6ods and services." 

The advertising industry does not, ofcourse, lack for defenders. The 
.American consumer, such supporters as the economist L. G. Teiser argue, ' 
is not a helpless, "brainwashed" robot, incapable of sifting out truth from 
fiction. He or she can distinguish the Vpufring"^and boasting of cereal 
companies in the same way that judgments are. made about politTcal 
candidates who usually engage in hyperbolic dratoty, ' , 

In addition,. defenders of the industry argue, advertising.may stimulate 
competition for the consumer's dollar between , firms in different b^t [ 



related product areas. Finally, the censorship of commercial advertising 
mi^ht set a dangerous precejdent for other areas of communication as well. 
Who can be Sf> wise as to'draw the line between-desirable, uplifting ideas 
and those dangeroiS to public welfare? , 

Limits to Growth? . ^ £ , 

Preoccupied for 200 years with questiwsof economic growth, Americans 
now face a future in which many of their cherished habits and belieft will 
be severely tested. And, in the opinion of many experts, the choices made 
will determine not only our own imjnediate welfare and that of our 
children but the long-term capacity of the earth to sustain human life 
itself. As the most prosperous, technologically sophisticated nation on the 
earth, producing over 20 percent of the goods and services of the world, 
our economic policies can decisively influence the course of world econ- 
omic policies, especially in the critically Important areas of resource deple- 
^tion and environmental pollution. 

Samuelson remains rattier optimistic on many of these issues, as re^ 
fleeted in his final article. He ()leariy believes that increased economic 
growth both in America (3.5 percent per year) and in the world will and 
should continue. Such growth, he believes, will prove to be beneficial to' 
the extent that standarcls of living are raised in the less developed regions 
.gf^fhc. world either through a l^oluntary transfer of GNP from the richer 
'Jxoithtr^ or through the demand by less developed nations for higher 
'^rijj^^^^r their foods, fibers, and raw materials. On this point, Samuelson 
nrfos sGpport fronn Carl Kaysen and other "doomsday" nniodef critics who' 
slrgue that increased world economic growth provides the only solution to 
the poverty and human niisery characteristic of many less 
developed countries. 

Nor is Samuelson impressed with those who forecast the depletion of 
natural resources or long-term environmental collapse resulting from the 
Increased industrial wastes produced by economic growth. Both 
Samuelson and Kaysen place great faith in the ability of Americans and 
others in the advanced nations to find the proper technical solutions to 
these problems. • 

Robert Heilbroner remains more pessiniistic. The Spaceship Earth, he 
points out, cannot survive \{all the passengers^ utilize resources and prod- 
Lice waste products equal to the average American or European. This ' 
conclusion leads Heilbroner and those experts who prepared the Club of 
Rome's report on "Limits to Growth" to argue that the less developed = 
nations wilt- never achieve living standards comparable to tlTose in 
America; ih addition, American living standards nniay need to be lowered 
"if rtie.ship is ever to be converted to a one-c4ass cruise" capable of 
supporting all of the passengers for the long run. 

Instead^Tiirther economic growth, Heilbroner and the Club of Rome 
experts both urge greater emphasis in the developed nations upon a stabil- 
ized rate of resource use and waste disposal. What economic growth does 
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take place should be limited to those areas (education; for example) that 
^ require very little consumption of raw materials and generate low levels of 
environmental pollution. This strategy, of course, , would ri^iiire harsh 
governmental controls or incentives to transfer capital from exi^Jipg profi- 
table usesjn industry to less profitable ^'uneconomic" u^es such as in- 
l^v, creased food' production. An economic system that emphasizes stabilized 
rates of resource exploitation, industrial output, and waste disposal, how- 
ever^ would be far removed' from the assumptions and practices of 
America's free enterprise system and mixed economy in which the values 
of total -growth and individual consumption have been practiced for 
200 years. , . 



STUDY QUESTIONS 

L How "free" is American enterprise? How "free" should it be? 
Suggested Guidelines 

First consider Sumner Slichter's description of a ''free enterprise" economy 
r| and Samuelson's analysis of the American economic system. How close to 
V the ideal of free enterprise does the American 'mixed economy" come? 
Was our economy ever free of government intervention? Why did the 
mixed economy evolve when the free enterprise philosophy was so widely 
held? In this connection note the negative factors in the economy that 
resulted in demands for government participation: the severe unemploy- 
ment and loss of savingssand investment during recurrent depressions and 
the development of business combinations and monopolistic practices that 
drove competit^^jj^ out of business and put consumers at the mercy of 
suppliers. Consider here Henry Demarest Lloyd's nineteenth-century cri- 
tique of monopoly and the social values it reflected. Note also that al- 
though many individuals became well-to-do or at least improved their 
economic position, others did, not, and the disparity between rich and 
poor in America brought social problems that private charitable efforts 
failed to meet. What other factors led Americans to modify free enterprise 
so significantly? If the Great Depression of the 1930s was a major impetus 
to the mixed economy, do you agree with Franklin Roosevelt's statement 
that "new conditions impose new requirements on government"? 

Now evaluate present day criticisms of government's role. How convin- 
cing are Ralph Nader's arguments in favor of redirecting government 
intervention so as to benefit and protect the consumer? Consider George 
Stigler's analysis of what government can realistically hope to achieve. 
Does Samuelson's Reader article succeed in rebutting Stigler's arguments? 
What "warts" on the mixed-economy picture does Sam uelson-K«? Fi- 
nally, what reforms, if any, would you support to effect a more equitable 
operation of our economic system? 
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2. Describe the elements in the American self-help success philosophy 
revealed in Samuelson*s articles and in the readings. Is that philosophy 
realistic today? 

Suggested Guidelines * 

First note that an important element in the, American^ success ethic was. 
that It appeared to be c.ontijiually validated by the performance of some 
individuals.- America has inde;pd been a "land of opportunity^ where 
individuals cohld hope to rise in the world through their own efforts, with 
few fixed social .barriers to fiinder them. Observe that Samuelson points 
out that the bounty of the environment — plentiful land and resources 
and a favorable climate— increased Americans* chances of improving 
their condition and that the economic system did, in fact contribute to a 
* higher ger>eral living stanc^ard. Many Americans did improve their situa- 
tion, and, although few matched the spectacular achievements of tHe 
self-made men Samuelsoh cites, suCh examples encouraged others to believe 
in and support the success ethic. * 

Now consider how Russell Conwelfs "Acres of Diamonds," the selec- 
tion from a Horatio Alger story, and Carnegie's autobiography illustrate 
the self-help philosophy. Have conditions or attitudes changed since their 
day? Review the discussion of the Protestant work ethic in Unit I, recall- 
ing that financial success became a primary m|?asure of aui individual's 
moral worth* What attitudes *tOward the unsuccessful does Cortwell re- 
veal? Would he approve of the modern public welfare system? Bes.ides 
"pluck and luck," what habits does the Alger story recommend to the 
would-be self-made man? How important was luck in Andrew Carnegie's 
early career? In Cahiegie's day, some would argue, the! good works of 
millionaires in supporting philanthropies justified their larger share of the 
nation's wealth. Is that still true today? The passing of the frontier and the 
maturing of the economy have eliminated some of the natural advantages 
Americans enjoyed in the struggle for success, but the opportunity for 
self-advancement still exists, as the example of Edwin Land, the inventor 
of the Polaroid camera, suggests^ Has progressive taxation altered the 
rewards and incentives of striving for success? Has welfare undermined the 
self-help philosophy? Finally, are American attitudes toward success no\/i 
more humane than in the era of unbridled competition? 

3- Compare the arguments defending and condemning American adver- 
tising. Which are most convincing? Why? Is greater government regula- 
»Cion of advertising necessary? 

Suggested Guidelines 

Observe that advertising involves economic, social, and political issues. 
As to its economic value, note that Samuelson agrees that advertising 
helps to bring worthy products to the public's attei^ion, although it also 
creates demand for products of questionable real vakie. Consider- too that 



although David Potter goes on to question the social effects of advertising, 
he points out that its phenomenal growth accompanied the modern econ- 
omy of abundance. Product differentiatiin through advertising became an 
essential economlt function if demand was to match an indefinitely ex- 
panding supply. Critics like Ralph Nader, however, claim that the con- 
sumer must bear the added cost of some products' expensive advertising, 
for which he or she receives no additional value. Another economic criti- 
cism ^s that advertising encourages mphopofy; but Samuelson cites objec- 
tive economists' findings that it actually promotes competition ampng 
producers, a position thdt L. G. TelSer also supports. Potter also decries 
the fact that advertising se^ks primarily to fit the consumer to the product 
rather 'than the product to the consumer, limiting economic choices. 
Nader strongly criticizes the economic waste involved in the mis- 
representation that induces consumers to purchase beauty and diet "aids" 
and medicine^that ait valueless lor the purposes they advertise. Can the' 
consumer be trusted to judge advertising claims, or mus* government act 
to" protect him.' , « 

, Now ronsicier Potter's critique of thf deeper effects of advertising on 
oi3f social valuea. As an "institution for social control," does advertising 
exhibit a'l^ck of responsibility in eritouraging the consumer mentality an(^. 
exalting the materialistic' virtues of Consumption ? Do yoil agree. with his 
claim that advertisipg seriously lowWtfi^e cultural life of tl^^ nation by 
seeking the. " leas t_ common detibminator" inThe magazines and media" 
programs if fl.riances? How dq^s this aiticism tie. jn with Samuelson's 
discussion : of the relationship of advecttsing techniques to our 
political system? . 

, ■ If, as SamuelvjTn^points out, our free pressTand media system depends on 
advertising, is its full prohibition feasible.' What kinds of problems would 
taxation of advertising raise? If government regulation has so for been the 
only acceptable alternative, should it go further or is its p'resent limita-> 
tion. primarily on heajth' related .products, s^ufficient? Is government 
regulation justified as a pr6tection to the public, or does it unduly limit . 
ecofupmic freeclom? ■ * , , ' 

4.- . Cqinsider the evidence concerning America's future economic grqwth^ 
Does continued growth or a no-growth economy seem tp you most likely 
to occur? ' . I , . 

Suggested Guidelines ' 

Observe that American .economic growth has been an unquestioned na- 
tional objective, upon which prosperity was believed to depend. Now,- 
however, there is considerable debate as.to whether that growth pattern 
can or should continue. .i 
Consider first Samuelson's discussion of our prospeas for further econ- 
omic growth. Why is he optimistic in' his outlook, and tiow does he 
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reconcile our growth expectations with the increasing demands of the les^^W- 
developed countries? Does his scenario seerh more realistic to you than the 
projections of the "Limits to Growth** group? If you accept their ^onclu- * , 
^sions, do you believe Americans or other peoples are. willing or a^le to 
^ake the ki|Kl of immediate steps toward stabilizing population, reducing * 
resource consumption sfnd pollution, diverting capital to food production 
and soil enrichment, and improving industrial product durability that the 
model requires? How does Carl Ka^en fault that study? 

What does Robert Heilh;pri)e*'sjmrc1e sUgges^^^^ the likdihood of ' 
our meeting the threat tcj woridVcpfe^^ ths^ontinued .growth involves? 
How does he assess ou|/ability to s^ate the world's resources equitably 
with other countries? ^\re his- warning^-^regarding overpopulation' and 
pollution overdrawn? Ifew do the pi^'posals he questi^^g^r sharing the 
GNP of developed natrbns^tvit{i u'hderdeveloped countries differ from • 
Samu^son's similar suggestioli? What prospects does Heilbroner see for ; ; 
the survival of capitalism if econdtnic growth cannot continue? How 
likely is- the new political reforiii movement Heilbroner sees as a 
|)0ssible solution? ■ ' 

Considering these severaj different warnings and reassurances, what 
kind of scenario of American economic growth would you now write? 
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UNIT THREE: 

AMERICA IN ; ^ 
THE WORLD 
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KEYCONGEPTS 



Nationalism has been the dominant force in world, politics since the 
eighteenth century. It is rooted in the concept that the nation-state, based 
on the common ethnic or cultural origins' of a particular people, is the 
preferr^ form ofgovernmental organization. American nationalism stems 
from a heritage of common' political ideals rather than ethnic unity. 
According to hationalist doctrine, the interests of the nation-state take 
precedence over a sense of comnriOrj identity with other {peoples or with 
mankind as a whole, but in any case th^ independent action of each nation 
best serves the welfare of all. By conrtfet, intemationaUsm advocates collec- 
tive or cooperative action among nations for maximum mutual benefit. 

^W^rialism refers to a policj^^y which a state aims to extend its control, 
by force if necessary, over other territories and peoples. Co/ow/W/jw 

^ involves acquiring and maintaining overseas dependenciesVor. the benefit 
of the mother country. Economic imperialism aims at deriving trade.benefits 
from the economic exploitation of weaker peoples without imposing'pdit- 
ical control. Expansionism refens.to-xhe tencjency or desire of a nation to 
extend Its interests beyond its exiSjiig territorial limits. It may take the 
form of economic expansion-rrtxteiitjing trade or trying to control the 
resources of other'areas— ^r^ of p^y"^^^^^^^ expansion-extending national 
control over new territory: 'A(^er^ expansion was first directed at an- 
nex;irig jlew territories witRjti.tfeNclrth American continent. In the late 
nineteenth century .the focus' Vhift^d to economic imperialism and terri- 
torial expansion overseas, including the acquisition of quasi-colonial 

' possessions. ^ , 

■ • ■^ A ' ! 

Intervention is.^ action by one countly intended to influence events in 
^ another. Interference in the affairs of another nation can involve political', 
economic, or military action ranging from clandestine operations aimed at 
^ affecting a country's internal political affkirs, to providing economic assis- 
otance or imposing economic sanctions, to«supplying war material,, to 
actually sending military forces into a country or to its sup'port. The 
United States has at one tTme or another intervened in these ways In other ^ 
countries' affkirs. During the period before the ^ United States %tered < 
World War II, the term ''interventiopists" Was used p^rticul^l^o de- 
scribe those who advocated support Tor Great Britain and the Allies ' 

■ ' , \ 

Isolationisin, * Once the major element in Amerwan^/oreign p61icy , 
i§olariodisAi is b^ed.on-the concept that ^hetrrVited'-S^gi^"^^^ and should 
remairi. entirely independent of p^ritit^ 
;, iiadons. Forirjuiated'in ^^ashingt^^ in 1796, thepoV. 

ic^/ rernadned' dominant in our relations with, other powers for over a 
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hundred years. Recently, a ftew isolationism Jias emerged that ujrges 
withdrawal fromthe United States* self-assumed role of world policeman. - 

■ ' . • ■ ' ■ . ' ^f^'- ' 

Revolution implies fundamental or violent change. Revolutions. ca^'-re- 
sult in drastic changes in a countc)(*s political and social systems, ^ in the 
French an<J Russian Revolutions, br only in the transfer of power^m one 
group to another with little e^ect on the existing system, as in the 
**palace* revolutions once common in Latin America. The Ai^rican Revo-v 
lution was largely, as Thpnias Barrow ^fgues, a colonial revolt, with 
political independence x;4ther;than 'joCta^ change • the primary purpose 
and result. ^ * . ^ * 

. ^ ■ : . r ■ /■ 

■ * ■ r ■ • ■ 
National security ttieans primarily protection against attack by anqther 

nation, but it also involves ttie concept of infernal security ^ or the safety of 

Qur institutions fro'm subversion from within by disaffected citizens. As 

•Richard Hofs^ter points out' in his discussion of the "paranoid style" in 

politics, fear ofcpnspiracy from outside and '^^^ within has characterized 

American att it u^Sw toward national security. - 

"The Imperial Presidf n jy** is a term used by historian Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. to describe the recent; growth^ in power of the executive branch of the* 
federal government at the expense of Congress and the courts, a growth 
. achieved particularly through the- President's conduct of foreign affairs. 
Threats to national security have been a common jiustifi^ation for the 
extension of presidential powers in domestic affairs as well. 'V 



ARTICLES AND READINGS 

Michael E. Parrish - 

Most of the topics on the agenda of ,the 'AmerVn Issies Forum— iirtmi- 
gration, work, the fkmily, the political system— focus attention upon 
aspects of life w/Aw American society and how, a& a' nation, we have 
. changed in the course of 200 yfears. Walter LaFeber discusses our relation- 
ships to other nations— what is usually called for^gn policy— and, in so 
doing, hfe sheds additional light upon how Americihs regard themselves 
as a society. Since the founding of our country, we havf responded to the 
rest of the world on the basis of both concrete selfrinterest and a powerful 
image of who and what we were as a nation. 

* In his first article LaFeber argues that Americas policy of avoiding 
entangling alliances with other nations was based on 'a careful es'timation 
of self-.nterest. By following George Washington's policy of having "as 
htt\t Johucal connection as possible" with othtr natiqns, 'Americans- 
would be. free- to develop^ and expand their' commercial interests without 
becoming involved in the wars of Europe. America would grow in eco- 
nomic strength, maximizing profit, while Europ«ans sJaughtered each 
other in their ihteriiecine conflicts. America retained her independence-of 
aftion and did not enter world politics undl the twentieth century when 
she'though/^shecould dictate her own terms. 

But is it'ndi.alSd possible to argue'that our self-image as weU as our 
self-interest was /nstrumehtal in shaping our policies toward other nations 
and detcrmming the extent to Which America would be "isolationist" 
or 'internationalist"? ' 

Our own self-image eniphasized America's uniqueness as the first 
"new" nation, a country of republican virtue, democratic in spirit and 
mstit,Utions,- liberated from the ancient scourge of kingrf, clencs, aristo- 
crats, and fixed social . rankings typical of European societies. Tfie idea of 
America's exceptional position gave birth in turn to notions of superiority 
;9nd ofour special relationship to people' everywhere 'as a model of eolight- 
tined social development. ' ^ ' " 

. On the one hand, a belief iri America's uniqueness stimulated a power- 
ful desire to iransfoi-hi other nations--ihdeed the entire world-^in our 
ownjmage. As early as I774 an anonymous^Bostonian expressed those 
sentirisents in his ;'Song 'on Liberty": 

Some fitter day shall crown us masters of the Main, 
' In giving laws and freedom to subject France and Spain; 
^-r And all the isles o er ocean. spread shall tremble and obey, * ^ 

The Lords, the Lords, the Lords, the Lords of North America. 

The Bostonian's ideas were in turn echoed by President Wilson more 
than 125 years later, -when; at the time of the Mexican Revolution, he 



remarked: *'I shall teact? the South Americans to elect good men." And 
still another half-century later, Pxesident Lyndon B. Johnson, explaining 
why he sent American troops into the Dominican Republic in 1965^ 
argued that' the people there Wanted exactly what, America wanted fo^/ b 
them: .**food and work and. quiet in the night. . , , We want for the 
peoples of this hemisphere only whdt they want for themselves — liberty, 
justice, dignity, a better life for all.v He failed to mention t^iat mapy 
^ people in the-Dominican Republic also wanted a social revolution— ^6me- 
« thing that; ^as- Senator J. William Fulbright notes in his critique of the 
intervention, Americans did not- want and attempted to prevent. 
" Am'ericaVtendency to intervene in world affairs, especially since.the 
turn of the .century, has grown in part out of a cdnvictipn that sooner or 
later all of humanity, should evolve toward our ideal of the good 
soci^ty-f— representative governnient, civil liberties, private property, and 
social tfqual it y-^rat her than toward some other model of social organiza- 
tion. For example, Woodrow Wilson proclaimed that we shoSd "make 
the world safe for democracy" — or, as one diplomatic histprian his- said, 
"mike the world American for safety." The Trumih Doctrine was simi- 
larly predicated on the assumptipn that democracy was the best form^of 
government.'Of course, Americans have also intervened in world affairs to " ^ 
pfotect their own specific economic and security interests; but ofteli these 
interests have been eqtoted with a democratic world/ 

At the same'^time that the belief in our uniqueness as a natiop stimu- 
lated a desire to intervene in world affair§, however, it also generated a 
stcong — and contradictory — desire among many Arnpricans to' remain 
aloof from a corrupt world. As LaFeber nptes^ the Founding Fathers' 
determination to^separate themselves from the corrupt society of Britain^ 
w^ a major factor in their decision for .independence. Other American 
leaders, too, have^ thought it desirable to pull up the drawbridges around 
the nation and- to isolate it iCs much as possible from the maelstrom of 
internStional politics and-jntrigue. "Wherever the standard df freedom 
and independence has been or shall be unfurled," John Quincy Adams - 
said in 1821, "there will her [America's] heart, her benedictions, and her / 
prayers be. But she goes not abroad in search of monsters to destroy," 

If America ventured fprth to transform the world^; Adams continued, 
she would become trapped "in all the wars of interest and . . individual 
avarice, envy, and ambition, which assume the %cJpfS and usurp the 
standard of freedom. . . . She might become the dictatress of the 
world.^he should be^no longer the ruler of h^r own spirit."^ America,* 
according to Adams, could preserve her uniqueness prily by rehiaining a ^ 
passive model of social virtue. 

These sentiments emerged again and againjn our history among, for 
example, those Americans who opposed our annexation of a colonial em- 
pire in 1898; among those who; like Senator William E,. Borah, resisted 
our attajchmenr to the League of Nations after World^ar I; and among 
those^ who protested against military intervention in Vietnam. 
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Thus it would appear that both "i»fetionism" and "internationalism" 
sprang from similar psychological robtsVa belief in American uniqueness 
and superiority vis-a-vis other nations. 

Very few American leaders^ in the eighteenth, nineteenth, or twentieth 
centuries, as LaFeber nqtes, advocated th&t we cut ourselves off entirely 
from the rest of the world. Political entanglements were one thing, com- 
mercial. involvemenl;jariother. Beginning in the colonial period, Amer- 
icans reached out to establish and enlarge their economic ties with other 
nations. Isolationism, expressed in Washington's "Farewell Address" or 
Senator Borah's att^k on the League of Nations, usually meant retaining 
our freedom to , ice alone without obligations or responsibilities to 
other nations. ;^ . ' j 

This particular style of isolationism, therefore, could become extremAy 
nationalistic and chaxiViriistic. It was certainly not incompatible with ' 
American expansionisni. "Can you hope for peace when love of cj^try is 
^disregarded in your scheme," Borah asked during debate ov|r tl0feague 
df Nations, "when-the spirit of nationality is rejected, even s^e^it?" By 
entering the League, he argued, America would sacrifice her nationality 
on the altar of collective security; she would lose all freedom to respond in 
world politics^as she saw fit., ^ ' ^ 

As practiced in America during the nineteenth and much of the'twenti- 
eth century, La^eber notes » isolationism did not lead^to pacifism or the 
absence of Con$Gt. The diplomatic historian/Thomas Bailey dbcurnents 
many of the episodes ofviol^ce and conquest that took place during that 
period when Americans literSly destroyed scores of Indian nations, seized 
millions of acres frgm^ Mexico, and came to exercise significant control 
over the other societies in the Western Hemisphere under the Monroe 
Doarine-andWts later yariants. America may not have entered a formal 
treaty of alliance with any nation, but this did not prevent her formers and - 
businessmen from extending the range .of . their trade throughout . the 
world. Nor did it prevent the invasion of other'countries by soldiers from 
the United States. ' ' . * ^ . 

It would appear that Washington had been nriisViken. Commercial and 
political ties could not always be neatly segregated, the steady ^ypanslon^ 
of America's comnnercial interests in Latin America^ Asia, an^lEurope . 
brought in their wake many political entanglemeftts and rivalriS%ith 
other nations. Thc»e Americans who invested -ig Mexican copper mines,. 
Cuban sugar plantations, or Chinese railroads becaifte^ anxious about in- 
ternal affairs in those lands, and they expected their govemrnent in Wash- 
ington to become concerned, too. " - \ 

Between the. 1880s and 1914, America skirmished many times with 
other European nations over economic concessions in the under-developed 
regions of the world. And witA increasing frequency, we intervened with 
military force to restore "law and order" — in Cuba, Haiti,. Santo Do-' 
mingb, Panama, Nicaragua, Mexico, the Philippines, and China. 

It can be argued that America'? final conversion to -intemati6nalism 



airing the twentieth century (especially after World War II) did not 
require a 'fiipdamental shift in the pattern of her behavior with other 
nationsfThe number and scope of her formal alliances grew enormously; 
she became * member of the United Nations but at the same time con- 
tinued to intervene unilaterally in the affairs of other societies: Greece, 
Lebanon^ Cuba^ Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, Vietnam, 
and GimiX)dia. /f^V 

The reasons behind Americas conversion to professed internationalism 
are many and complex, but through LaFeber's articles and the Reader; 
selecnons we can distinguish the two most impoq^nt factors. Above all,' 
America's rise to "great power" status was, as Bailey.argues, a cumulative 
process, exteoding over a century and tied directly to her increasing 
economic and technological supremacy among the major industrial pow- 
ers. To h^ve remained neutral during either Wodd War I or II, Arrferica 
would have been forced to abandon a large portion of her world tra^e and 
drastically modify her own internal economic system. \ 

Finally, the complete breakdown of the old European colonial empires 
after.. World War II left enormous power vacuums in many regions of fh^ 
world— Africa,, the Middle East, and Asia — vacuums that the United 
States attempted to fill in order to prevent the success of local revolu- 
tionary movements and the expansion of Soviet or Chinese communist 
influence. Aftef 1945 Americdf attempted to create ah international sphere 
of influence, based upon military and economic aid, tjo match her old 
hemispheric one. But the economic and moral burdens of this new self- 
assigned responsibility undermined her domestic Stability. 

The billions of dollars inJAmerican aid that poured forth each year ixto 
foreign nations eroded both our own monetary system and that of^ur 
principal allies as well. Meanwhile, as LaFeber writes,- "our influence began 
to dwindle in Southeast Asia, Latin America, and Western Europe." 
Vietnam became the ultimate delude because it sapped our economic 
system through war-induced inflation, 3<|<j,;'as LaFeber points^i)ut in his 
fourth article, brought the country to th^ fciiirik of what many viewed as a 
presidential dictarorship^^n^the wake gfoij^^ietnam defeat, America has 
not repudiated her post- 1945 , alliances or' retreated from the world at 
large, but her international j>retensions have received a^cj^^sive setback. 
At the same timp, it should be^ noted, sbrfrhas entered into a new period of 
detente with the Soviets and the Chinese that promises to reduce further 
the old tensions of the cold war period. 
Contrary to the fears-expressed by many national leaders at the time of 
evacuation from Vietnam, it does not appear likely that we will return 
to an isolationist posture in the near future, bur Robert Tucker's analysis 
of the new isolationisni shouft nr^ke us reflect upon the extent to which a 
reduced American role in the world remains a viable pos^iJitv^Neither 
our military security nor our dkronomic vitality, he argues, depi^s upon 
the. extensiv^ network of alliances, ^aid programs, and military interven- 
tions that characterized Aniericin foreign policy since 1945. ^ 



Insecurity 

What jn fact is the essence of national security? D(jgs it reside in the 
size of a nation's military force? Its economic strength? Its freedom from 
aggressive neighbors? Why in the past have Americans felt insecure about 
their position in the world and about their own internal state of social 
cohesion? How has the one influenced the other? 

Throughout most of her history, America has enjoyed the blessiin;^? of 
physical security granted to few nations. With, the exception of the Revo- 
lution and the second war with England in 1812, foreign troops have not 
marched on American soil. Two oceans and two militarily weak neighbors 
gave the United States the luxury 'of security without a bloated military 
f'stabhshment throughout the nineteenth and half of the twentieth- cen- 

•:es. IXiring both world wars, moreover, Americas civilian popula- 
csca|:>ed the physical devastation visited upon inhabitants in England, 
France, Russia, Germany, and japan. Boston residj^Jits did not whiff 
poison gas; bombs did not fall on New York City, With the exception of 
the America!? South at tRelimejpf the Civil War, American civilians have 
•not known rtiilhary defeat and military occupation. .> 

In the>peri6d after World War II, America not only continued to enjoy 
physical security^^^ixjt she also held a -decisive military and economic' 
advantage over -alienations. Yet throughout this long expanse of his- 
tory, Americans have frequently behaX^ed as though their nation were on 
the brink of disintegration and collapse from the evil designs of both 
foreigners and disloyal Americans. 

America, LaFeber points out, has'.feced real dartjgers from abroad and, 
within, yet the response to these dangers has often been wholly dispropor-' 
tionate to the threat. What the late historian Richard Hofstadter calls 
"the paranoi'dstyle ' has been all too characteristic of American behavior 
during periods of both domestic and foreign tension. Unable or unwilling 
ro see social change as a complex process involving many factors', Amer- 
icans have sought easy explanations Vor the tensions within their own 
socipty or their relationships with other nations by attributing extraordi- 
nary influence to malevolent persons, groups, or.'Tnstitutions. 

Revolutions, for example, are extraordinarily complex events, involv- 
ing a unique constellation of social conditions and institutional arrange- 
ments in particular c:Qup.j/.ies that have evolved over hundreds of years. 
But Ameritins, typ;ic^ljy.,..ii.^'ye sought to understand revolutions in terms 
of the actions of a fe^^'^'i^i^J^j conspirators — Bolsheviks, Castroites, Viet- 
cong — who sdijdenly seize power and throw a society off its "normal" 
course of evolution. In much the same way, Hofstadter tiotes, it has been 
possible for Ame'ricans to single out specific groups---labor agitators. 
Wall Street bankers, Roman Catholics, Jews, slaveowners — as the {Prin- 
cipal cause of social unrest and conflict* ' * 

Americans seldom expect consensus or unanimity jn tlpeir domestic 
.affairs. At the same time, they have frequently insisted upon the necessity 
for consensus in foreign policy when the nation negotiates or makes war 
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with other nations. And when that consensus has not materialized, the 
diss^ters have often been subjected to severe repression and ostracism on 
the theory that their actions give aid and comfort to Afhericas rivals. 
Those Americans, who urged a different course of action vis-a-vis France in 
;he^790^f. Mexico in the 1840||» Russia in the 1940s, or Vietnam in tjie 
were all looked upon as sources of weakness and insecurity within 

9 our society at ttk time. 

In this century, McCarthyism became our most extreme form of collec- 

j^tive insecurity and of the "paranoid style" in politics. America and the 
'^rest of th^wlfrld faced severe, multiple crises follpwing 194^ — physical 
deviistScion, hunger, falling colonial empires, social revolutions — but few 

^ of them coj|(ii>e solved throKigh some magic act of American will power 
di\one^/i\\ of our massed financial, industrial, and military power. could 
nftt radically change the CQurse of developments in Cliina, for.example, or 
stop the S^i^t Unionfrom dominating Eastern Europe in much the same 
way as we, dominated the Caribbean. , * 

However, when th^world failecfto respond to our pres^sure and desir^, 

• people like McCarthy had a simple explanation: traitors within America 
were responsilft. The great folly and tragedy of McCarthyism jCas th^rt.it^' 
shifted attention away from America's genuine, problems at^cSd ^to 
illusory ones of ifcreason and betrayal at* home. In so doing,^"t weply 
divided^ American society, played havoc with institutions such^ the 
Army and the State'Departrhent. and made it even more 'unlil«ite~ that 
America could deal rationally witftthe many-sided problems besetnng the 
world community, , • 

Those problems have reached a new magnitude today; /as^he diplomat 
Charles Yost points out in his article, "The Insecurity of Nations." The 
manifold crises of humankind — overpopulation, famine, nuclear holo-, 
caust — cannot be attributed to the willful acts of a band of conspirators. 
Their solution demands a new internationalism,. * 

Americans as Anti-Revolutionaries 

The year 1976 marks the 200th birthday of America s Revolution, Yet, as 
;LaFeb^r writes in his^ third article, we have.becom^a very unrevolutionary 
people in t be years since 1776, especially from the perspective of other 
revolutionaries who have looked to us for aid, comfort, or inspiration. Has 
the nature of our revolution ^been misinterpreted,-^ Not entirely. As both 
LaFeber and the historian Thomas Barrow .point out, our struggle against 
England was fundlwifn tally an anti-colonial war, an effort to break the 
chain of economic Imd political dependence that, bound our seaboarcl 
communities to London and the British Empire, This aspect of our revolu- 
tion lias been well understood tpv other societies who sought to throw off 
their colonial status in the ninereTnth and twentieth centuries. The Latin 
Americans who rebelledr-against Spain invoked the spirit of our revolution; 
so, too, did the Vietnamese revoldtionary Hq* Chi Minh, who modelled 
his country's declaration of independence upon Mr, Jeffersog^'si 
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But despite this similarity between the United States ^nd Vietnam in 
expressed ideology, the two countries were worlds apart in their revolu- 
tionary experience, as reporter Frances FitzGerald writes in Fire in the 
Lake, excerpted in the Reader. America's •failure to understand the 
uniqueness of each country*s revolution surely contributed to the failure of 
United States policy in Southeast Asia. 

Many modern revolutions— in.China, Cuba, Vietnam, and the Africai 
nationir^-have been to some extent anti-cplonial revolutions in which the 
local revolutionaries have been required to overturn an old ruling elite 
within their own country as well as to cut the ties of economic influence 
; that bind the'elite to other nations* ■ ^ ^ . 

' Jn other qmcial respects, of cotirse, our revolution was very different 
from fhose;]^^^ame later. As Barrow and Senator Fulbright point out, 
no radical;^^^ibution of power, status, and property took place as a 
consequen<e:(^^at happened in America between 1776 and 1787. Our 
revolution dfd not recreate a social order; it confirmed the existence of the 
old one, rooted in substantial equality and broad participation in the 
political process. The French- an Alexis de Tocqueville, as early as the 
1830s, noted the middle-class ^rK ntation of our revolution and the ten- 
dency of Americans to resist social rtib'vemehts that involved drastic up- 
heavals in property or class relationships. 

America s opposition to most twentieth-century revolutions^rests upon 
another basic fact. As LaFeber points out, the poor seaboard community 
that rebelled against Great Britain in the 1770s became a major industrial 
and financial power by the end of the nineteenth century, wirh a substan- 
tial interest in maintaining the world status quo. When America^ joined 
the exclusive club of the imperial powers, she could hardly be expected to 
sympathize with the revolutions in the underdeveloped areas of the world 
that jeopardized her own long-term economic and strategic interests. 
Long before Pr^ident Eisenhower spoke of the "fklfing domino" principle 
of revolution in the case of Vietnam, other American lead ere had acted on 
the theory that a successful revolution could begin a chain reaction against 
the status quo. Without military aid to Greece, President TrUman warned 
in 1947,. communism would spread across the entire Mediterranean. 
Castro's triunriph in Cuba "stimulated American efforts to overthrow his 
regime and to oppose even liberal' regimes in the Caribbean on the 
grounds that they might Jbecome seed beds of future revolutions. 

As President Johnson said in his speech on the Dominican intervention,' 
which later became known as the Johnson Doctrine, 'The American 
nations cannot, must not, and will not permit the establishment of 
another Communist govern ment in th e Western Hehiisphere." 

Presidents^nd Foreign Policy 

"The management of foreign relations appears to be tHe most susceptible 
of abuse of all the trusts committed to government," James Madison told 
the members of the Constitutional Convention. Although Congress has 



retained the^power to declare war and to appropriate alLTunds for the 
operation of the military forces, the initiative in foreign affairs clearly rests 
with the President. The abuses that have taken place in the management 
of foreign relations are a combination of overweening presidential an^i- 
tions and congressional apathy. : 

The "imperial presidency'*, is not wholly a creature of the post- 1945 
period of American internationalism. During the nineteenth century, too, 
Anrierican Presidents frequently presehted Congress with a/z// accompli in 
foreign policy. Jefferson, a trenchant critic of executive power before 
entering the White House^ carried out the decisive negotiations for 
Louisiana without consulting Congress. On other occasions Presidents 
undermined the legislature's war-making authority. Polk's military 
maneuvers in Texas, for^example,' as Abraham Lincoln, argued in his 
speech^ be fofc the House of Representatives, left both the Mexicans and. 
the American Congress with little choice but to fight. A war against Spain 
for Cuban independence in 1898 became, by virtue of the initiatives taken 
by McKinley and his Subordinates, a war to strip Spain ol^all her impor- 
tant colonies, including Puerto Rico and the Philippines. * ' 

In his study of Franklin Roosevelt's policy, Robert Divine shows the 
difficulties FDRfaced when attempting both to keep Arriericaout ofwarand 
to protect the country's national interests. At times he walketf rhe.firie line 
between legality an(J 'illegality, kept his motives hidden from Congress 
and the public, and moved the country nearer and nearer to armed strug- 
gle with Germany while professing a desire to remain a nonbelligerent. In 
retrospect, many of FDR's policies (destroyers-for-bases and submarine 
reconnaissance) seem justified in view of the isolationist mood of the 
Congress and the barbaric nature of Nazism. But these circuitous 
methods, as LaFeber point-s out, served as precedents for FDR's successors, 
including Truman, Johnson, and Nixon, who twisted presidential power 
into forms the Founding Fathers would not have recognized. 
' • Even in the wake of Vietnam and a reduction of old cold war anxieties, 
LaFeber concludes, it will not be easy to rein in the power of the President 
in the area of foreign policy. The need for quick and decisive executive 
action in the face of a military threat was recognized at the time of the 
nation's founding, and the proper scope of presidential power was debated 
in the Constitutional Convention. The issue remains controversial today, 
as indicated by the Senate debate on the War Powers Act. Despite the 
adoption of that act in 1973, requiring the President to seek congressional 
approval before using military force beyond a brief emergency period. 
President Gerald Ford disf>atched military force to Cambodia during the 
Mayaguez incident with only a few'perfunctory telephone calls to legisla- 
tive leaders. In ^ world of nuclear weapons and instant annihilation. 
somebody*s finger must be on the trigger of defense, but at the same time 
the President retains the power to commit American forces in such a 
manner as to take from the Congress the power to decide life or death for 
all the rest of us. 
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STJJTDY QUESTIONS 

.1. What factors made Americas traditional policy of isolation from 
"entangling alliances" possible? What factors brought about its 
abandonment?. 

Suggested Guidelines — : 

First consider Washington's "Farewell Address" and the background to it 
LaFeber describes. Note what the Founding Fathers meant by/'entangling 
alliances/' How did they hope to encourage commercial links abroad 
while avoiding permanent politick and military ties? Why was this objec- 
' tive more realistic in 1796 than in 1778, when w^ made the t^eaoj with 
France? Note that the physical isolation Washington called "our detached 
^ and distant situation" enabled the early Republic tb follow his advice and 
that we did "remain one People." Consider too Thomas Bailey's assess- 
ment of ATTierican strength in 1776 in terms of territory, population, 
natural resources, maritime power, and leadership and his listing of other 
advantages we enjoyed such as w^k neighbors and Europe's preoccupa- 
tibn with its own continental power conflicts, Note also that our own 
westward expansion increased our strength dramatically so that, as Bailey 
observes, by the end of the Civil War we were a "great power," capable of 
dominating the Western Hemisphere and further extending and defend-' 
ing our international economic interests. 

What factors led to the war with Spain ih 1898, our acquisition of 
overseas possessions, and our involvement in World War I? Consider 
Senator Bprah^s arguments against the League of Nations. Why did this 
kind of isolationist sentiment remain Strong in the inter-war years? Con- 
sult Robert Divine's article regarding the reasons Roosevelt gave for 
abandoning neutrality in World War II.. Why did we join the United 
Nations? What changed conditions and attitudes did the Truman Doc- 
trine, Eisenhower's "domino" theory, the Johnson Doctrine, and our in- 
volvemengfc Vietnam reflect? Finally, consider Robert Tucker's analysis 
of the preflBles on which our post-war alliances and strategies were based. 
Why does^he believe they no longer hold true? VC^hy does LaFeber argue 
that we imust now become "true internationalists'*? 

2. Describe the kinds of threats that have made insecurity a continuing 
factor in American history. . ' 

Suggested Guidelines ' 

First use LaFeber's second article as' your framework in answering this 
question and consult Reader articles for examples of the threats he de- 
scribes. Begin by asking how the crises of the early Republic differed from 
those between 1'815 and 1865. Why did the threat of class warfere and 
social revolution emerge in the post-Civil War decades? In what other 
periods did economic depression contribute ipost to American insecurity? v 
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Has ther^ever been a generation of Americans that did not experience the 
threat or reality of war? What new anxieties did nuclear technotogy bring? 
Why did the f<^r of communist subversion Richard Hofstadter describes 
dominate the 1950s? What other examples of that kind of perceived 
threat does Hofstadter give? How do other Reader selections illustrate our 
fears of communist aggression since World War II? j 

Consult LaFeber'5 last two* articles as well. What crises contributed to 
insecurity in the last fifteen years? Why was President Ford's 1975 annual 
message so gloomy? What examples of threats all peoples face today does 
Charles Yost give? Finally, do Americans still feel insecurity more deeply 
because of the "burden of righteousness" LaFeber attributes to our Puritan 
eritager 

3-. Given our own revoliftiongiry/experience, what accounts for ^Amer- 
icans' hostility to fevolutions abroad and odr disinterest in further revolu- 
tion at home? • , 

Suggested Guidelines . , 

Consider first the character of the American Revolution as described *by 
LaFeber and Thomas* Bar row. Why was it more an anti-colonial war than a 
social revolution?^ Why did Tocqueville believe Americans'* "equality of 
condition" madJ! th^m "dread revolutions"? When severe economic de- 
pressions in America did threaten class warfare, how did we forpstall social 
revolution at home? In Tocqueville's day and later, what role did Ameri- 
cans' business interests play in discouraging revolution at . home and op- 
posing it abroad? If we saw our Revolution as a model for all mankind, 
why were we unsympathetic to other colonial ^ars for independence such" 
as the Latin^American rebellions against Spanish, rule? Why were revolu- 
tions in Texas, Florida, and .California more acceptable? How did 
Lincoln's view of the right to revolt affect his position on the Texas 
question? * 

How does LaFeber explain Americas' increasing hostility to foreign 
revolutions in the twentieth century? Why were communist revolutions 
and any revolutions in the Western Hemisphere especially feared? Con- 
sider here Woodrow Wilson's policies, the Truman Doctrine'* effect on 
communist-inspired revolutionary movements in Europe, our involve- 
ment in Korea and Vietnam, and our defense of the "status quo" in Latin 
America. Compare Lyndon Johnson's justification of his intervention in 
the Dominican Republic in 1965 to William Fulbright's criticism of it. 
Why did Fulbright believe we were becomjng the "most unrevolutionary 
nation on earth"? How does Frances FitzGerald explain the failure of our 
policy in Vietnam? Has the Vietnam experience undermined our, belief 
that American democracy is the only acceptable "model for all man- 
kind," or will the American people continue to support anti-revolutionary 
policies like the CIA intervention in Chile? Finally, does Tocqueville's 
analysis of the social factors shaping Americans'* attitudes toward revolu- 
tion still hold true today? 
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4.. What is the American Pteiden^'s.proper role in%eign affiurs? 

^fSuggested Guidelines 

*:^IIfeXryou^ill need to mid^e^^ va^ue/- jydgMentJ ^sess the arguments 
Ubeber offers condemning-.the!;. misuse .of? p^tsideijtlal power in foreign 
af&rs at the expense of Congress and his totehtrqp. that such misuse 
leads to similar ill effects in-th,? sjjWr-btjf dpnwitic iffikiS. How do Reader 
selecti9ns support qr refute his poshion?/ J^^;. ' •, 

Consider first I^Febers Jescri^tio^ of S^i/h^c tW framers 
intended^ the. executive s rpre^ in foreign poficy 'r6 be. and consult the 
excerpt from the Constitaitjohal' Gtjrfve^^^ ^aebate on the war powers 
issue. ^Were recent presidentiaj.;^facticejf.' ils Senator Javits argued, an 
^ aberration f/om the original iriteht and spirit pf tlie Constitution"? Did 
Presidents Polk. Roosevel^ Tru1ti^ri,yphn?on; aiid Nixon equally abuse 
. the war-making power? ,Why-.<Jid :,Gpngre«s iftcre&ingly abdicate its re- 
sppnsibihty .in fpreign afeits i;i .this.centiiiy? WHat' nole did mpdem 
technplpgical develppments.J,Iay fn^this proe<fss? Db ypu believe foreign 
policy becpme sp.cornpleiaB-d 'aane^rous that pnly the President can 
act intelligently and mftly enough^ tjj defhd pur interests? Why did 
Cpngress seek tp rescoreuts ppsitipn m.the'War Ppw^rs Act in 1973> In 
ypur ppinipn, were tl^ arguments pf Senatpr.Gpl(lwater pr t^ie arguments 
pf Senatpr Javits pn ehat l^.ilt mp??<pnylndrig> Do ypu believe passage df 
the Act unduly limited tht.President's pptipns for actipq?4finally, cpnsid- 
ering the evidence with whi;<:h, he suppprts it. dp ypu agree with LaFebers 
cpntentipnjhat pr^idetjtial; pQwer must b^ checked in.bpth foreifen'ahd^; 
dpmestic affairs? . • v . . \ ' " .* • : ' ■ 
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Hofstadter, Richard. "Reflections on Violent^ in the United States;" in American 
Violence: A Documentary History. New York;: 1971. An innovative essay 
/. (together with analyses of major outbreaks of violence during 300 

I years of American history) by one of the great American historians. . 

tfCenyon, Cecelia. "Men of Little Faith: The^Arrti-tederalists on the Nature of 
Representative 'Government," Vf^illiam ani Mary \QMarferl^^{\9'^^^ 
4% PP- 3-43. A -brilliant if complex explanation ^of why lirge numbers of 

h^^^' \ Americans feared the new Constitution of 1787" J ' 

Neibuhr, Reinhold. The Irony vf American History. New Yo^k, l<i52. A classic 
• account by the most influential American theologian and philosopher 
ofnhe post-.1940 era. Neibuhr argues that th^ United States neces- 
sarily becomes less secure as it becomes mbje {jowerfuli 

Taylor, George Rogers. "Agrarian Discontent in the Mississippi Valley Pre-- 

ceding the War of 1812," Journal 'of Political' Economy (19^1);; ';. :. 
pp. 47 1-505. An explanarioh of how economic and soq^&risis iri 'th^'^ . : . 
West helped cause the second war with England. . • 

Ward, John William. "The Meaning of^indbergh:s:FU^ht,".A;7;^/V^« Qx^^r^^^^ 
(1958), pp. 3-16. One ofthemiDSt important anU^flucntial writings 
on the inter-war years, pointing out that Americaiis. glorified Lind^ 
bergh because he seemed.tp resolve the tension "between their revered . 
individualism and tfi^new mechanized world that *threatened^<x crush 
individualism. " . , ^ . ■ 

Wood, Gordon., r^tf Creation of the American Republic 6-^7 87 . Cha|*jfHill,* 
' N.C., 1969. The indispensable work, for under&iSnding^t^il^^ of 
crisis that, moved the Founding Fathers ^oward' the Const&iitid^l ' .!> 
Convention. ^ 
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Article 12; Americans as Anti-Revolutionaries ; i V 

■ . . ■ '■ ■ 

Barnet, Richard. Intervention and Revolution: The United States in the Third World, 
New, York, 1968. The best overview of the post-1945 Americari'at- 
citude toward revolution; cold by a* former ^official in the Kennedy 
administration. « 

Draper, Theodore. Castro's Revpluti^-^i^Jhs and Realities. New Yprk,. 1962. 

Derailed argument thatSCastro^vj^i thp United States, betrayed the 
Curan Revolution. .^A^ilV'"; ' 

Levin, N. Gordon,^. Woodrow Wilson and World Politip. New York, 1968. A 
4 good survey of how Americans miscalculated when they confronted th% . 
V •■ first great twentieth-century revolutions in Mexico, China,^ and 
, particularly Russi^. • ^ . & ' 

teVinsori, . Jeg)me. and Juan , de Oriis. The Alliance That* Lost its Way, 
I Chicago,^1970. The best and most detailed account of why the 

K^nnpdy-Johnson adminisf5^tions failed to remove the causes ^of 

revolution ihiLatin America. 

FitzGeraJd , Frances. Fire in the Lake: The Vietnamese and the Americans in Vietnam. 

Boston, 1972. A prize-winning, splendidly told story of why the 
United States never had a chance to contain the revolution in Southeast 
Asia. 

Pafudan, Phillip S. "The American 'Civil War Considered as a Crisis in Law and 
Order," American Historical Review (1972), pp, 1013-1035. Sugges- ' 
tive analysis of how state-buildTng and participation* in new govern- 
^ ments between 1800 and. 1860 led northerners to oppose civil war and 

political chaos in 1861. . " 

Pressly, Thomas J/ "Bullets and Ballots; Lir^coln and the 'Right of Revolution,' " 

American Historical Review (1962), pp. 647-662. Pioneering attempt 

♦ to demonstrate how Lincoln tried /p) reconcile the principles of 17.76 

with the North's opposition to tha^feuth's principles of 1861. 

A t * • 

^. • 

Williams, William Applqman. The U.S., Cuba, and Castro. New York, 1962. 

Placing the O&trp revolution in historical perspecrive, 'Williams ar- 
gues that the United States caused then tried to undermine that 
upheaval. - » , 

Williams, - William Appleman. The Tragedy of Americaif^ Diplomacy. New 
'York, 1962. Most influential^^ account of why Americans oppose 
twentieth-century revolution. 
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Article 13: Presidents, Foreign Policy, and the Only Law of 
,Histbry, 

* , ■ ■ y 

Blum. Jo|in. The Republican Roosevth. New York; 1954. A good,short study o 
how the first "modem" President developed and used his powe 
' Highly readable. ' * 
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<^o\it^.,'^rn^id.The Public's Impact on FmignPoli^ 1973. The best A 

book on why .policy-makens believe mass public opinion is of litrle ^ 
importance. Conclusions buttressed by pereonal interviews of policy- 
^ .makers during the 1§65- 1966 Vietnam involvement. 

Freelind, Rithara M. The Truniak Doctrine and thejdrigim of McCarthy ism. New 

' u P'o^o<^a^»ve and innovative work that arguts tjiat 

the Truman administration manipulated the anti-communist issue at . 
, ^ home in order to create a consensus for cold war policies overeeas. ' 

Gardner, Uoy A. Architects of Illusion. Chicago; 1970. Splendid study of executive 
^policy-makers at the start of the cold war; see especially "JDean 
Acheson and the 'Holy Pretense.' " 

Graber, Dom.^Public Opinion, the President, ami Foreign Policy. New York, 1968 
Four ^ood case studies (Adams, JefFereon, Madison^and Monroe) on 
presidential leadership at the beginning of the Republic. 

Hifschfield Robert S. (ed.). The Pomr of th, Presidency: Concepts and Controversy \ 
- i (2nd ed.). Chicago. 1973. Superb book of readings, including origi- 
nal documents aiffl essai^s by respected authorities. ' 

Neustadt.. Richard. Ptesidmtial Power. New York. I960. This is the book that 
was to serve as a text for increasing presidential power in the 1960s. 
Unfortunately.. it did. ' , ^ 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. The Imperial Presidency. Boston, 1973. The firet 200 
^ges are a fitst-rate survey of how presidential power developed from 

1787 to the mid. 1960s. The last 200 pages are an impassioned attack ^ 
upon the "revolutionary" Nixon presidency 

Williams, V/illiam Appleman. Some Presidents from Wilson tWoxon. New" 
York, ,1972. Revisionist essays, with those* on Hoover and EisenhoWer 
especially provocative. v ' 

W^,.Garry. Wxo» Agmistes. Boston, 1970. Still the best^book for underejand- ' 
ing Nixon, Wills brilliantly interweaves post.'1913 American lib^l . 
beliefs with the growth of presidential power and social problems in 
the 1950s and 1960s. ^ " 
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UNIT FOUR: 

GROWING UP 
AND PURSUING 
HAPPINESS. 
INAMEMCA . 
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KEY CQNtEPTS '/\ ^ 

■ ' 

Socialization is the process by which'ja.dividuals become adapted to tl 
, behavioral patterns and .standards 6f their society. The familly. and tlf.c, 
church were the primary socializing institutions jn early .Aratrica. In the^ 
nmeteenth century the public school issumed a major role. Tm^Amer-/ 
|cans still expect the sch6ol to perform socialfzing f«naions^atTK 
femily;^the churches, and other institutions are.no longei'. willing or able 
to.'provide; -but in Harris" view the "inass media" (television, radio 
recordmgs, newspapers, and magazines) are now tlje central agents of 
socialization in Qur sgciety. » . ' • j» . 



■ >: . . • 
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"5^''!^?*^" ^" official' religion, sanationed and sup- 

■ P<^?d' I^Wrnnjen't. Although toleratiot, of a variety of religions de- 
veloped insS-me of the American colonies,'certain religious groups, such 
as the Congregational Church in New England-and the Church of England 
m Virginia^ enjoyed the -special privileges "establishment" involved- at- 
tendance at theofficial church was usually compulsory; only its members 
could hold public office, and it received tax support. By the Revolution 
some of these privileges had|)een considerably modified, and n^w state 
constitutions "diswtablished" official churches, but, as Harris notes ves- 
tiges of government support for, privileged churches remained for; some-* 
decades. The United States Constitution guarantees religious freedom 
but complete separation of church and state in America remains contro- 
versial, as opposition to the Supreme Court'sn960s rulings outlawing 
prayer in public schools indicates. ': f 

Revivalism has been £ recurring feature of American Protestarft religious 
life since the 17,40i. Organized- attempts to revive religious. (in>rn and 
commitment, particularly through appeals to the emotions, began on the > 
frontier and spread from the Presbyterians to other Protestant.denomina- 
t4ons, as Bernard Weisberger relates in his R.eader article. Although it- 
served social and emotional needs as well, revivalism's main attraction lay 
in^ts emphasis on individual religions experience rather than on doctrine 
and in the democfatic participation it encouraged' Revivalism signi- 
ficantly shaped Protestant theology, hastening thea^ndonmtnt of strict 
Calyinist doctrines, and becanie , the primary tool for.'^aintaini ng 'reli- 
.gioua interest in an increasingijS^Cular society. i - 

Alternate family styles. The authoritarian patriarchal fe^^ily described' 
by Ben^min Wadsworth, which was once the. only acceptable living unit 
in America, was modified in the nineteenth century imdeRdemocraric andv 
individualistic pressures, .but today the institution of'marri# itself is " 
under significant challenge. The traditional fem^iys^rviVes;but ^^^ih new 



attitudes toward sex roles, the increased participation of women in the 
work force, and tjie thrust toward equal rights for all individuals, alter- 
nate life styles are emerging. As Harris observes, various communal living 
experiments, companionate marriages involving truly equal partnership, 
and homosexual arrangements are becoming increasingly accepted. 

Educational reform. The first major reform in the American educational 
-process was the substitution of free public schools for family and pri.vate 
instruction. Through the work of reformers like Horace Mann in the 
nineteenth century, public schools staffed by trained instructors broadly 
extended formal education opportunities, and the public school became 
the primary socializing institution for all Americans, particularly for im- 
migrants. In this century John Dewey ^nd others challenged the relevance 
of traditional schooling, advocating progressive educatidn, in which 
training in real life skills and situations replaced rote learning, and 
cooperation rather than competition was stressed. Some critics now advo- 
cate alternative public schools to provide a variety of choice in educational 
approaches, while others argue for voucher systems through which private 
education would be iuinded for those who prefer it to what the public 
schools offer. 

Culture. Alchough'the word has a broader meaning for anthropologists, 
in common usage cult ure isrthfipattem and products of a people*s artistic 
and intellectual activity. TIj^T^rd originally referred only to the "fine 
arts," such as fojmaliaed sculpture, pamTTTi^, and architecture, and "ser- 
ious" music, ddrice, drama, and .literature. However, the rise of democra- 
tic concepts of culture that accompanied political democracy led critics to 
call these activities '*htgh culture'* in order to distinguish them from the 
practical arts and crafts, folk art, and popular music and literature, which 
they called '^^opular culture. " » 

In this century the democratization of taste has been carried to new 
heights, or depths, depending on one's viewpoint, by the development of 
modern communications media. Harris argues that we must consider the 
-social consequences of "Masscult" or "Mid^ult," to use Dwight 
Macdonald's derisive terms, (pr the captive consumer whose tastes are 
shaped by the media. 

Individualism. The belief that eaclr person's needs, rights, and indepen- 
dence of thought and actioa are of primary importance has been a central 
tenet of American democratic thought. Nurtured by the opportunities 
provided by a new continent, individualism shaped attitudes toward per- 
sonal responsibility that were often in conflict with the claims of society 
for conformity or collective action. Individualism weakened rhe develop- 
ment of a.sense of community or common purpose, althoug^i its defenders 
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argued that/ like laissez faire economics, it* best served the interest^pf 
society as a whole. With the emergence of industrial socief^, Aiiiericans 
were forced to surrender mu^ of the personal sovereignty they once 
enjoyed, and today modern technological developments further 
^ threaten the individual's right tp privacy. 

Inner-directed is the term sofiologist David Riesman uses to describe 
the individual whose source of direction was 'internal, that is, liis values 
were implanted by ^ers and other authorities early in life, and the 
jndividual internalized them or adopted them as -his own. Such an indi: 
vidual tended. to be morally self-sufficient driven toward, his gc^ by 
these interri&l values and principles. ^Tlys^rharacter type, according to 
_ Riesman, was prevalent from the period of the Renaissance*Smd Reforma- 
_ tion until the midr^cwentieth century, a period marked by physical, econ- 
omic, andjjechnol&gical expSTpsion. Other-directed is Ri^sman's term for 
the character type that is becoming prevalent in mod(rn..:5»ciety, particu- 
larly in the upper-middle classes, in an age of consumptrSn'. The source of 
direction for^fhe other-directed individual is his contemporaries,' known 
to him directly or indirectly through 'the mass media. The goals of the 
other-directed individual are gu'xdtd by others, orvwhom he depends for 
his moral values and sense of self. Both 'inner-directed" and "other- 
Idirected^ apply to ideal character types ratKer than to actual individuals. 
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ARTICLES AND BfEADINGS 

J^e L. Schejiber 



Diversity has been*<he essential characteristic of the American nation from 
^ Its bejgirining — a natipSftpf .many peoples, with different languages, 
religii^janct customs. HCm the very start, however, certain insfi tut ions 
helped mitjld the society and shape its values. Neil Harris looks at soitieof 
%hese in|titutions — the fSrilily, the church, and the schools— in his first 



two artfRes. In his last twOj^rtic1|| he examines the culture' that emerged 
in Americ^Ili$nd one of the values most cherished by Americans — 
. individualism. ^ ' ^ 

The Family ' 

"Throughout t\^b hundred years of their nation's history," Harris writes 
in his fii|f article, "most Americans defined their social location mo^ 
readily as memtSers <^f a family or church." Particularly in the colonial 
period,, when many other ijistitutions were still weak or were lacking 
altogether, the family bore the primary responsibility for preserving social 
order. The family was, as Harris points out, a model dj" the larger, 
hierarchi^l society; the fathers authority over his' family was unques- 
tioned. In addition, the family bore the major responsibility for the 
education of children. < ' 

Benjamin WadswQrth*s description in "A Well-Ordered Family'* gives ' 
us a clear piaure of the ideal cdlonial femily. The father , was the head of 
the household: "it belongs to the head to rule and govern." But although 
his power was absolute, he was urged, to use love and kindness to win the 
^obedience of his family. Husbands and wives were reminded that it was 
their duty to love each 9^\- Parents were responsihk for seeing that^their 
children were not idle bur were "broiij^ht 6p'*diligently in such business as 
they are capable of." In addition, they were to instruct their children in 
religion as well aS in maqner^^ Children, for their part, were to both love 
and fear tlieir parent?;; to be faithful and obedient, and to support them in 
r^t heir old age. V. * 

How dosely did the farftlly approximate this ideal? Harris notes that 
"th». hew' land straineltf' familial unity and permanence from the begin- 
^ning." Chi Id rep often adapted Jjiore readily than their immigrant parent^* 
' to the conditions of the New World. In addition, the abundance of land 
was a constant lure foV^mbjiious or restles^^y9ung sons who were eager to 
leave the family»and strike out on their own. This was in marked contrast 
*t^^bg01d World, where*su(7ceeding generations stayed'on the family 
laAd, farming ever sgfjaller parcels as fathers divided their estates amopg 
their sons. On the- other hand, it might be noted that the primitive 
conditions confronting the yoyng family moving westward together also 
strengthened the family unit, which had to ^ly exclusively on its own 
members for survival in the wilcierriess. - . , 
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The strains upon thj family unit, Harris points out, increased after the 
Revolution as- doctrines of equality, iadividualism, and the right to per- 
sonal puSuit of happiness challenged older notions of authoritarianism. 
The result was a democratization of the family. Nevertheless, as long as 
America remained a largely rural nation, the family was the basic unit of 
economic organization as well as of so^rial organization; children as well as 
adults were employed on the family farm or ii? household manufacture. 

Increasing urbanization and industrialization in the second half of the 
nineteenth century changed this economic organization and inevitably 
had a profound effect on family patterns. The factory system meant that 
not only men, but women and children as well, were employed outside 
the home. (See Unit One, "Working in America.") For the first time 
women in substantial numbers were able to find employment in occupa- 
' tions other than dom^tic services. This provided many* women with new 
economic independence and was undoubtedly one factor accounting for 
the increasing divorce rate that Harris notes. 

Urbanization was also accompanied by a growth in public Schools 
which, as. we shall sqe, relieved the fkmily of one of the main responsibil- 
ities It had borne in colonial time?. The schools became the primary 
mstitution for Americanizing immigrant children, and immigrants were 
especially subject to family strains as their children rejected the ways of 
the Old Country in favor of those of their new home. (This matter is more • 
fully discussed in Volume I of the reader, pp. 83-87.) 

Industrialization also created a new class of wealthy townsmen, and the' 
preoccupation with materialism and ostentation was so marked in the 
j^ears following the Civil War that the period has.been called "the Gilded 
Age. Booth Tarkington's Amberson fomily, preoccupied with feshions 
and comfort, clearly reflected the new valu#of an increasingly affluent " 
society At the same time, the role of the.family in shaping those values 
seemed to be dwindling. . ' 

As Harris notes, despite the various strains on the family— reflected jik 
a divorce rate that increased more, than twenty-fold between 1890 anW 
1971— ilhtil recently, few questioned the value placed on marriage itself 
as an important institution. In fact, following the years of upheaval of the 
Great Depression and World War ,11, there was an increasing emphasis on 
femily life as the basic source of happiness. Women in particular were 
supposed to find satisfaction in their roles as wives and mothers. 

That this^was not necessarily ,|o became abundantly clear when Betty 
Friedan.puWishedTAfFw;,«,«eAl>i/Vf in 1963. Ten years later, looking 
back on thpse days when belief in the ftfhiily as' th^source of personal 
fulfillment was an unquestioned tenrf of faith, Friedan wrote in 1973, 
"However much we enjoyed being Junior and Janey's or Emily's mother^ 
or B. J.'s wife, if we still had ambitions, ideas about ourselves as people in 
our own rights— we41,- we, were simply freaks, neurotics, and we con- 
fessed our sin or neurosis to priest or psychoahalyst, and tried hard 
to, adjust." - * , 




The growth of the women's movement and the achievement of major 
reform^ that sought tc^end sex discriroination attest to the willingness gf s 
large element of our society to reconsider the role that it has tradi||^ 
assigned to women and to recognize them as individuals quite aj^a 
their positions as members of families, , y: 

What are the implications of the women's movement for^the insc®tw^!^ 
of the family? Obviously, as Friedan points out, if women are tt> achieve 
their goal of' equajity frhere must be some profound changes in our institu- 
tions, most notably in the provision of child care outside the home for 
working mothers. But are all aspects of th^ women's movement nec- 
essarily incohipatible with the family as a basic social institution? One ' 
could argue t&t, in women's insistence on equality within the family as 
well as it>^ociety at lalrge, we are witnessing another step in the demo- 
cratization of the family that began more than 200 years ago. 

Lately, however, there have been other attack's on the institution of the 
family,. As Harris points out, "Experiments in communal living, compan- 
ionate marriage^ the attempt to legitinaate honiosexual unions — all are 
the outgrowth of new attitudes toward iexual expression and individual 
fulfillment which are no longer defined exclusively within the traditional 
family setting," 

No doubt the women's movement helped to articulate and defend some 
of these new attitudes. But in pa rt th €y-€aa-also be attributed to other 
factors, including ifle decline in the role of the church as the -defender of 
traditional community values and moxals. 

The Church 

In discussing the role of the church, Harris points out that "to a greater or 
less degree, the first settlements were created to support collective mis- 
sionary dreams" — a fact also, emphasized by Walter LaFeber jn his dis- 
cussion in Unit III of the causes of American insecurity. The Puritans of 
New England, especially, hoped to establish a Zion in the wifderness, 
recreating society according to God's law. And if not al! the colonists 
matched the Puritans in religious zeal, religion was nevertheless one of the 
most important motives in the settlement of the colonies. Maryland was a 
haven fy Roman Catholics, Pennsylvania for Quakers and other dis- 
senters, (In the Spanish Southwest, tfoo, friars battled, for souls as' the 
soldiers battled for the* riches of the country, and the permanent Spanish 
settlements of that area were centered on the mission,) In all but four of 
the colonies — Rhode Island, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
— everyonp was required to piy taxes to su[V(^ort the dominant cHurch: 
Congregational in New England, Anglican ;.)%|>New York anJi in ^the 
South, Church attendance was also compulsory m many of the colonies. 
But the status of the churches did not depend solely on their position as 
state-supported institutions. As Harris points out, the church was both 
the <:onscience and the interpreter of the'commfunity, establishing moral 
codes, preserving social order,/- articulating the sense of mission of 
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the people. 

But the church, like the. family, was bound to be affected by conditions 
in the New World. The centralized authority of the Anglican church, for 
instance, was difficult to maintain from England omi the vast expanse of 
the Atlantic, and the ecclesiastical courts and membership in the legisla- 
ture that gave the church such power in England were never duplicated in 
jhe New World. There was a clear need for settlers, regardless of faith, if 
the colonies were to survive. This need, combined with id&olOgical 
convictions, tended to^promote toleration in many of the colonies. By the 
eve of the American Rev^ol^itibn, there were, in addition to the Congrega-' 
tionalists and Anglicans, large numbers of Presbyterians, Baptists, Qua- 
k^s, Dutch Reformed, Lutherans, Mennonites, a small number of Jews, 
T^pnd a host of minor sects. " 

The Great Awakening of the 1740s, the first of a series of religious 
revivals m America, had particular appeal for the less educated and privi^ 
leged members of ihe American society; it' further strengthened the 
nonestablished denominations; and Jed to indteasing opposition to tax 
Support of some churches. 

The Revolution, as Harris. points our, -speeded the transformation of 
the^ church s role." The sense of mission was secularized, as political 
leaders and businessmen increasingly competed with ministers as spokes- 
^ men for the American ;iream. The ConstitutiQn of the'new nation per- 
manently separated church from state on the national level, and within-a 
few decaries even Massachusetts had withdrawn the last of the state priv- 
ileges accorded the Congregational churches. America had become the 
first totally secular state in the modern world. 

Having lost state support, "the churches fought to retain their influ- 
ence by competing for souls in an age of evangelicalism," Harris writes. 
The evangelicalism that swept the country around 1800— the second 
Great Awakening— is described in the article on frontier religion by the- 
historian Bernard Weisberger. The formal and aristocratic religions of the 
. East had little apoeal to the rugged individuals who were settling the 
western territory of the nation. Revivalism, with its emphasis on emo- 
tional faith rather than on doctrine, appealed to their democratic instincts 
and indeed reinforced them, as they believed, social' distinctions had little 
. meaning if any' person coi,ld achieve salvation. Mass revivalism became a 
recurrent theme in American religion. The effect of revivalism was to 
further weaken the older,., established churches of the East through 
schisms and competition for church membership. But,- as Weisberger 
concludes, the churches had little alternative but to try to adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions. "All of this cost .something in religious 
depth, religiqf^ learning, religious dignity. Yer'there was, not much 
choice. The Arperican churches lacked the support of an all-powerful state 
or of age-old traditions. They had to move, with the times." 
, - Increasingly, as Harris notes, churchmen in the nineteenth- century 
turned to such social issues as' abolition and tepipferance. Outspokenly' 
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patriotic, these churchmen helped to assure that the churches did not lose 
their public function along with their public financial support. 

But such a role was difficult to maintain. Dependent on the shifting 
moods of the majority, the churches often came to reflect rather than to 
shape community standards, while the multiplication of sects, as Harris 
points out, tended to divide rather th^n to unite the community^ In the 
long run the churches, like the family, fell victim to the American em- 
phasis on individual freedom and personal fulfillment, and the churchef 
\oit iViuch of their Authority. 

^ The one notable exception to this pattern, was the Catholic church. As 
Garry NX^ills points out in his article on a Catholic boyhood, the Catholic* 
church for many years did not atterppt to adapt to the changitig times. On 
the contrary, the church represented stability, tin^elessness, changeless- 
npss; it maintained its faith through centuries-old., rites and custorns, 
reinforced through its own system of schools. Catholics, although of 
diverse national backgrounds * were thus set apart as a distinct group in 
America. It was only in the 1960s when Pope John XXIH and Pof^e Paul 

\ VI tried to update and modernize the doctrine and rituals* of the church, 
to bring them abreast of a^changing society, that the church began to lose -' 
its authority for many Catholic Americans. „ • \ / , . . 

Does this mean that churches — and God — ^are dead in Arnerica^». as . 
some have proclaimed? What is to be the role of the church in American 
society in th'e future? TTie theologian Harve/ Cox addresses this problem . 
in his article "Churches and the Future of Religion." "If God is dead or 
dying in the middle-class deriortiinations," writes Cox,'*Ke (or; something 

. that resembles him) is alive and well in at least two places"*: the conserva- 
tive, evangelical churches and the Eastern mystical religions. It appeap'to 
Cox that we might be entering a third great awakening. But the mere 
revival of piety does not answer the more perplexing question of the^ 
proper role of the churches in modern-society — a question that has, divided 
churchmen themselves. Are the churches obligated to be tcxlay, as they" 
were in the^past, the moral conscience ofvthe nation?^ WKat are-. their 
obligations in speaking ^oiit, on such rpatterj'.as the Vietnam -bom hi 
presidential usurpation of pow^^» injustice to 'jhinority groups? As 
puts it, "Certainly the essential qu^ti'of\'^is not"; How shall t tie church 

^row or how shall they^ ei^dur6?/The question/is:: Hom^ can \ 
be faitl^ftal?" . / ' [. . v| [ ■ ^ , 

School iand Community v ] f - ^ 

If the family and the church expsrh?nted. a los^df authority ; what was tl 
take their place in shaping the ;^lues pf the-spciety? To sdnie extent it vwis 
the schools. As has*ljeen npteS » |fi the e^ly! period or the nfeion's/histor^, 
-educatiCMi'. was primajSjy the reisponsibilit/^^^^^ by the 

church ancT'pjriyg^te schools!. Onijf;^^^;N^^ was 'tR^ an edrlj' . .^p^ 

'provision for fiublic- schoi^^^jfyi^fh^^ the ^imaj^y . ; • 

conceVn was fhat^'k& childrer^lJe rftigbt to read so that tJhey could follow 

■■'67 . 
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the Scriptures and not succumb tb "the old deluder, Satan." As Harr^.?i|^ 

^ ^ Po^"fsoivt/''schooling had not yet become synonyrnous with education/J^t^ 
The American Revoliition had an impact on education as it did on tig 
family and the church. 'A republic needed a Fuling clas^ based on 
rather tlhan on aristocracy,' and education, according to Thb^ 
Jefferson, Noah. Webster, and others, was the best way to ferret outf 
talented.' But, Harris notes, such arguments could not generate th^ 
.. essary financial support for widespread public education. ^ 
, In tfie nineteenth century the advocates of .public education weF^^^ 
successful, although some of the'arguments remained the same. 
; . ^ Mann, writing in the 1830s, stressed the importance of comf " 
^ ^ school attendance as a regulatory force that would contribute to ti. 
bility of society amidst the instability of republican institutions^jati^ 
-siohs. The educational reformers added to this the .argument -^tlr 
; schools would also help children tg adapt to society by promc^ir 

. skills that were necessary for economic independence. By the itV(" 

• , ;.the nineteenth century, they had won their^ cause except in^die'^ 
^ where t,uition schools and private^tutors-were still prevak^^ 
y.,.^But '3s Edward Egglestoas account in -'The Hoosier.Schc 
:shows, schools, particularly in the.rur^l areas, were often cru^^^iri:*!- 
, v^ducation, ift the, days before compaisoiy school attendanc^^^ so^ 
; . what casual. The curriculum stressed the three R's, with some 
. .^eograp^y, and, history occasionally.* ^dd^^^^^ V ' i 

f ; By the late nineteenth century , as .Harrre^f:;d&nts'^out, edijcatit!ih#w^ 
> ; . ;er?'>cam<i;;increasingly critical of the §chools, whieh not. seem' co 

fd^^^g the needs of -^iety or of the Tndividual. fo the reformers?^ th|'? 
■ schools app^^r^d'^ri^ial; they rcfied on outmoded formal rneth/^"*^- 
'^^"^^^Pfi.^ aj»d|^)ey did little to prepare their students for the'^'ealit 
M '^^^'^^''fdusftial ^a^^ The raws of ;X.he 'progressives,'^ le|^^^ 
-yf Dft^eyfna oiytiersf^^^twell as the fkte of the progr^ii^ -it^ 

- [^^W^^'^*^^ •5t5efled-out'by^;iLawrence Cremin - m^.his-|^^^^ th? 
•f' , ^ transformation of the school. Essentially, the eduf atiGr4l?|ffii^^^^ like 
pr(?gressives, were trying to improve tfc Ji^^^^ridivid- 
% methods of educatitt^naking the 
'< \ ;School5 a microcos* of the ^§^r s^pciety! placing the i^jdii^ at the 

^Mf.^'^^^'^ '"^ ^^^^^V^'^^"^^^"-^^"y thc^se reforms w^re.lchievfed in the 
; ' first half.of the tw^tiethxent a variety of factors— ^cli ism, the 

- »^g*ive :'^«)^cti of; air igtovements vrfiat '^Start a£ a protest against 
sonftething.^lhe difficulty M finding frtTs^rat'b tea^Siyho co^^^ cop^ 
<'^>i^ w|.t;«,the'm^hpds^rogressi>5e. ediication. the stmmMtHe ideas, and 

to the decline of pro^rdPP^uCation in thj- 
V ''44^!%'^?*^ imWantly, .Q^mirt cofijjfucj^^; thq progressive education 
' V^ii*M^ P^^^ wit/i th?.c(jSHnuiffg chanj^H society. 

x--v;lhfe' pro2res^v*^oveme did not answer one of .the'^^ questipns^ 
the schools in 6\ir societ^^re they t^pe agents of 



|j?'progre:^V( 
ling th^ /oTe 



■■■^^zT j^'" .V^ ff* ni o!|jr societvfMre tney t<^pe agents ot; 

v% for example,«4n indiviMal rights and. equality of 
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treatment, or are they merely to reflect the standards of the; community 
and help children to adapt to the prevailing social circumstances? In 
Harris''\iew, this is one of the major dilemmas facing the schools today. 
Jonathan Kozol's narrative of his experience irvlihe Boston public schools 
presents this dilemma in very p>ersonal terms.l 'I^^S^iew of the schools as an 
agency of social justice conflicted direct)/* wirii tfeat^pf the school'^idminis- 
trators. The school's attitude cost him his ]o)^J^^^0^^ yiew y it cost the* 
children their spiritual, and intellectual JijSg^i|fe' tk)ntroversy and vIot. 
lence that have frequently surrounded facgyflpapfe^ of the schools is^ 
testimony to the fact that the schools have^JIM^^y^s been able to solve 
the problems of the larger socrety. V 

Popular Culture ^ 

The essentially democratic nature of American society profoundly affected 
American cqlture from*the beginning. In the early years of the Republic, 
Harris notes in his third article, American genius was drawn to politics 

• rather than to the arts. European critics noted the paucity of a native 
American culture in t*he early nineteenth century and ridiculed the un- 
cquthness of the society. But most Americans seemed satisfied w^th the 
grandeur of their technological progress and material prosperity; art 
would come later. ^ . » . . 

:'^Harris notes that by the time of the Centennial, many American^ 
desired a national culture but thought it would come through an imita-^ 
tioi^'of European models. Some, such as Henry James, regarded the 
absd^ce of a cultural tradition as an advantage; it would allow Americans 
to choose what was best in other cultures, and the result would be a fusion 
that would surpass any other culture then in existence. 

Others, however, argued that we should have a distinctiveW^imgrican 
culture, based bnVhat .was truly American — our technoloo^To^ir climate, 
our people, andf our governime/it. While sop]|^ critics berated Americans 
for failing to ^chieve a "h-igh culture, ""^tfche . 1920s, as Harris notes, 
'other students of American society were defei)ding folk-tales, handicrafts, 

' engineering; and vaudeville as distinctively American forms of art. Rather 
than ap|>ealing rty a small, highly ^cultored minority, these Art « forms 
belonged to the majority of the people. 

Popular culture received an eno^-mous impetus from the tccjhnological 

.-^'developments of the twentieth century: filrns, recordings, radio, and 
television — in short, the mass media. The people, rather than a handful of 

„ learned critics, became the arbiters of taste, as culture had to meet the test 
of the marketplace. The mass* media, using the aggressive techniques of 
commercialism, soon became a dominant force in Americanxulti,ire. As 
Har'ris puts it, '-Ironically, irtjcveral decades America hiis passed from a 
society whose culture was overshadowed by its political ideology, to a 
society almost culturally top-heavy, its forms of expression shaping rather 
than reflecting stanclfrds of conduct and belief. To a* large extent film and 
television assumed the task of social integration so incompletely managed 



by older institutions. " /' ' " ' ... ' - 

-Granted the magnitude of the impact of the mass media on our culture 
. .t remains to be asked whether this impact has been for godd or for evil' ' 
brom the point of view of the artist, as expressed by the poet Randall 
Jarrell in , Sad Heart at the Supermarket," the influence has been a 
.baneful one, Jarrell sees the values of the mass culture as being in direct 
V opposition to those timeless, values of true or high culture. The artist in ' ' 
. oflr society, he concludes, must either live apart from his society o'r sell 
himself out to the ctMde values of the popular, mass media culture 

On the other hand^ the futurist and social commentator AlVin TofHer 
applauds the growth of the "culture consuti,er.-,He j^'es the populariza- 
tion of art as consistent with.the democratioView o'f life: in a democracy 

. "'^ 'j -J I "^^f - ''^^ ^ he argues, do 'kll cultural 

standards have to be lowered as the number of culture Consumers ^n- 
• creases. Rather, the?e can be a gradual acquisition of t^astc for '^high^ . 
culture by those who now follow "middle culture ", . ' 

Finally, Harris' froths' that mass culture-the culture^ oVIhe .> 
consumers-"relates to th'e larger cha^cter of A^/herican society-its cor-'. ^ 
G onial origins, its racial heterogeneity, its capitaiistic ethos and 
rapid mobility:/ ' . ' ' . ^ T 

^ ^ ■ ' • ■ ^ --^v ' ' 

Individualism " .• , ,r 

The.technologicaf advances that did so much to shapi our popular culture 
also threatened one of the most cherished of American values- 
individualism. . 

The belief in individualism has been a basic tenet -of the Am'erican creed' 
throughout our history. Every person was entitled to "life, liberty' and 
the pursuit of happiness." America was the land of opportunity in which 
any. cinzen could, rise according to his or her merits. Yet today that 
md.vidualism-and the privacy that sustains it-are threatened by a 
■ -varfety of forces. ' 

As Hafris writes, in his final article, "The threat to privacy does not 
come tom any particular group or institution. It lies in the growth of 
mass society, in gigantic corporate enterprise, in ftngested cities and 
suburbs mas% production and bureaucracy, .homogeneous communica- ' 
tions media— nothing less than modernization itself " 

Legally, as Harris points out, the rights of the individual are protected 
today as never before in our history. In actuality, however, the range of 
choices open to the individual has been narrowed in many areas The 
economic individualism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has 
been replaced by government intervention in economic life— a point also 
emphasized by Paul Samuel^on and the selections in Unit Two of 
the Reader. 

_^ The ability to retreat from th^'world in'the manner of Henry David . 
lhoreau, .the nineteenth century philosopher who isolated himself frofn ■ * 
society on the shores of Walden Pond, has been greatly lessened in our -. 
70 ■ ... 



congested modern world. Even wjthdrawai into the privacy, of one's fam-, 
ily/ home, or vacation retreat has been mad^ more.difficult by the 
ubiquitous telephone and other mstruments of our technological society. 

Another threat to individualism, Harris notes, come$v from the growth 
arid seeming permanence of our institutions. Once men and women could- 
'feel bigger than the institutions that served them; tpday, individuals — 
indeed whole generations — feel hemmed in by a sense that. their fate is 
determined by institutions they can no longer control. 

The generalization, of danger — a general feeding of i'nsecyrity and un- 
happiness to which no specific cause can be assigned — has further dimin- 
ished our sense of individualism, according to Harris. 

The kind of individualism celebrated in the folklore of the Vj^est, 'rhe 
tall tales, seenis a thing of the distant pasjc. Davy Crockett, as the Crockett 
Almanacs testify, could fighr the wilderness, Indians^wild animals, and 
two-legged "varmints"; he could provide for himself and his family on the 
edge of civilization. But how can the individuaK tocjay fight unknown 
dangers, big government, computers? 

V Do the new conditions of society mean that individualities no^fonger 
viable? According to sociologist David Riesman, the American of the 
mid-twentieth century is a very different character from the "inner- 
directed" American of an earlier era. The contemporary *p^on no longer, 
relies on himself and his own feelings as a guide to paction; he no longer 
feets there are new frontiers to ^conquer. Rather, he feels a sense df .help- 
le;^sness in confronting the forces of mass production; work Is. less mean-- 

ingful; the only role that still matters is that of the consumer. And the 

,1'. . - 0 . 

success with which thia^tole is played depends on the values, judgments, 

and approval of otheri.. The modern American, Riesman concludes, is 

therefore "other-directed," with few defenses against the pressures of the 

group and the larger society. Only a minority — "a saving rernhant" — of 

individuals feels "free to act autonomously today. V 

Nevertheless, according tcTHarris, "individualism survives as an ideal." 
Persomal sovereignty and privacy are not readily relinquishes, even in an 
age of digits and ciphers and complex public institutions. Every .en- 
croachment on private property and the rights of the individual- is met 
^ith a storm of protest^ if trot .'defiance. 

But. individualism can survive, as more than an ideal, according- to 
plabyw right and. novelist William Saroyan. It can also survive as a reality. 
Althou^ most Americans have, in fict become "joihers^* there is an 
alternative: can resurne the simple life-sjtyle of an earlier age, discard 
the automobile, .television, and pr|e-packaged "plastic" foods of our rhass 
production Society. In short, Sarbyan urges, "Find out if it's worth your 
time and trouble to be who yqd are, and if.it turns out that it, is, then of 
course you are home free, aad.an incorruptible individual." 
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iSfUDY QUESTIONS | 

4 . ' ' ; ■ 

1. Account for the decline of religion and the family as socializih* 
institutions since the colonial period. - \ " T 

, Suggested Guidelines .. . 

Begin by reviewing H'arris' discussion jDfthe'central rofe that religion and 
. the famHy plaj^d in early; America. Observe .that the churches and the 
u"!!.'"^'^"'^"^'^ socializing. functions, first to the public schools and 
. therf to the modem "mass media." Tfien^ consider such fkctors as indi- 
vidualism, economic opportunit^ polt^ieal democracy, and increasing 
materialism as contributing elements in the decline of these institutions 
over time. . , . 

. Deal first' with religfon. How did ••disestablishment" and the 
Gonstitution-s guarantee of religious freedom affect the options and stra- 
tegies of organized churches.' Consult Bemard Weisberger for a discussion 
of the changed -condiffes and needs reflected by revivalism. Why did 
sects mdltiply.> Di%%wh leaders" support for social reform movements 
. in the nineteenth ceHt^iry delay religious decline.' Observe, however, that 
;althDugh religion lost status it remained a strong influence in the lives of 
many Amerftans. as Garry Wills" description of k Catholic boyhood 
shows. .How does he view his church's attempts to adapt to modem 
conditions.'. How does Harvey Cox explalVi the decline of traditional 
denpminations today while sects based on emotionalism and conservative 
theoiogy on the one hand and Eastern mysticism and "Communal expe,r- 
iments on the other are attracting adherents.' What parallels "does he draw 
to nineteenth-century revivalism.' If the developmertfs iik describes re- 
.nect unmet spiritual needs, why does he criticizTpresent dav 
religious objectives? - . " 

^^Tuming to the family,. consider why the ••well-ordered" unit Benjamin 
Wadsworth described gave way to the more ■democratic nineteenth- 
century model Harris mentions. What kinds of changed values and func-' 
tions does Booth Tarkingtop^s^description of tum-of-the-century small 
town households reflect.' WhafSevelopments in this century further chal- 
lenged traditional family relatiort'ships.' Consider her6 particularly the new 
economic andsopal conditions thai' Betty Friedan's account of the modern 
women s rights,movemenr reveals;. Why are Americans now experiment- 
ing wit|ft.alternative- family structures, as Harris observes' Is this 
development a _sign of revitalization of family 'relatibpsKips or ' 
further decline? . ^. , , , • Y \. 



2. Trace th* changing roje of public education in American life. 

Suggested Guidelines . ^ ' 

.Observe' that' although. pubUc|^u^atjon became a central ■ socializ^g' 



mechanism in. American life it was, except. in fsJew^'England, a relatively^ 
late development. Note that, as 'Harris points but, the farnily and appren- 
ticeship supplied most instructional needs before the nineteentH^century. 
Consult the 1647 Massachusetts School Law as to,why New England was 
an exception to this pattern. If high costs reitiained the main stpmbling 
block to public education, hpw did Horace Mann justify the exfMsfnditure 
of public funds for compulsory' schooling and teacher trainih^- in the 
1830s? Wbat economic, social, and political benefits did public education 
provide? Gorj^iBer^' however, the quaUty of education offered in the^one- 
room rural schoak Edward Egg lesfbn- describes. 

' What chan'ges in -American society did the reform prpposatls of John 
Dewey and other advocates of "progressive education" reflect? How does 
Lawrence Cremin explain the success of this movement and its later 
decline? Wh^in recent decades did the schools become the. main arena for 
achieving racial justice in American society? What does Jonathan Kozol's 
description of a Bcfeton ghetto school reveal about the problems involved 
in that mission? According to Harris, what* other issues remain controver- 
sial in public education today^ and^what alternatives *do critics offer to the 
traditional publtc school? Has the decline of feli^ipn and the family 
transferred too much responsibility to the schools? Finally, what educa- 
tional functions has the "mass media" assumed and how has that 
development affected the role of public education in American life?^ 

3» Evaluate American "cultutc" and ir*; future prospects. 

Suggested Guidelines 

First review the historical controversies Harris describes reg^trding the 
quality' of American cultural .achievements. Then arrive at a working 
definition of American "culture" in the past and today. You may wish to 
limit your use of the term to its "high culture" elements. In that case you 
should evaluate ' American artistic and intellectual production an.d 
consumption according to fhe standards Randall Jarrell uses., ©r you 
jTiig^^ht define culture as the "popular culture" Harris describes, character- 
ized by democratic inclividual participation; both*^ active and passive^. . 
Thlrdjy, you. could consider. all creative.^ctivities and their consumers as 
part of the cultural picture in the broader sense^ ■ ^ 

Whichever approach you take,, use Harris' third article-, and th^ Reader 
selections by Henry James, Randall Jarrell, and Alvin Toffler to deter- 
mine what factors shapet^'American cultural attitudes and acti^vitie^. To 
what degree and why was American culture distinctive? 'How does^Amer- 
ican .culture today compare to that of the past? Consider particularly the 
effect of the commercial values and mefhodl*^of the modern mass media. 
Review 4Tere as>well: David Potter's discussion oT advertising's impact on 
- American standards ^nd social goals that appSrs in Unit Twp. Finally, do 
you sjiare Jarrell's.^^ssimism or Toffler' s optimism 'r^S^^j^ing American 
cultural life? ' * *'\ • ■ 



* 4. Describe the history of ijidividualisrti in America,^d its Status today. 

Suggested Guidelines - <■ . . 

Consider firsOhe influences that.shaped American belief in individuaUsm 
as an ideal— religious concepts, socioeconomic opportunity,' political • 
philosophy expressed in governmental structure, educational policy and 
the free enterprise system, What were the positive and negative results of 
this ideal for individuals and for American society in the past? Review 
here the discussions in Units One and Two of economic individualism and 
Its expression and efficts in the world of Work and its consequences for the 
natural environment and for social organization. If freedom of thought 
and action resulted in unprecedented materi^iLand political benefits, were 
there psychological costs? 

Refer to the Reader selection about Mike fink. What conditions arid • 
va ues does .t reflect? Is the nineteenth-cerUury individualism it expresses • 
still tiijble? Consder here Harris' comparison. of earlier Americans' sense ^ 
of cpntrol over their lives to the situation today." What changed conditions 1 
does David Riesman's "other-directed" personality refect? Note tha? pri- \^ 
•vacy IS a corollary -of individualism. According to Ha-^what"is most ' 
dir&tening to privacy today? If big government and big businessdiminjsti' 
Americans' sense of personal sovereignty, how has government interveit^d^ 
to equalize opportunity and to; protect, the individual? Why does indiOid^'' 
uahsm as a value and a lifestyle appear.tb be under attack? WHat evidence v 
does Harris find that the ideal' of individualism, is stiir much alive? How . 
realistic is William Saroyan's prescription for reasserting personal au- . 
tonomy in a world of conformist pressures? Finally, how do you answer 
Harris question as to whfether /joci.al discipline and individual desire can ' 
continue to coexist creatively ijj America? ■ ' . s ' 
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mid-twentieth century.' ^ • 

Article 16: Popular Culture as a Reflection of American 
Character -i ; 

, IS' ^ ' . 

Barnouw , Eric . A Tourer in Babel (1966), The Golden Web{\96S), The Image Empire 
, ?'(|[p7:0). New York. These three volumes cover the history of radio and 
.'^'^^l^ision broadcasting from their beginnings in the 1920s. down to* 
tWf -late 1960s. ) 

■ ■■ . . $t 

Denney,* ^euei. TAe Astonished Muse. Chicago, 1964. An original and subtle 
■ examination of various forms of popular expression, including essays 
6Vi*.hot-rodding^ television commercials, and science fiction. 

Caweiti, John G. The Six-Gun Mystique. Bowling Green, Ind. An-'analysis of 
themes of the western in novels, films, and .short stdri'es and theix 
connection with American attitudes, toward Violence and morality. 

Dulles, Foster R, A History of Rec^ation: America Learns to Play (2nd ed.).iNew 
York, 1965. A survey of Americap pfay over three centuries. ' • 

Grimsted , David. Melodrama UnveHed: American Theater and Culttire, 1800-1830. 
> ;^'>;^Chicago, Scholarly survey^ of the melodramatic form; its actors,^ 

plots, playhouses, and audiences. J ' * , . 

. ^ . y'^ ■ 
Harris, Neil. Humbtig: The Art of ^./F. S^rw^/w, B'J'ton/ '19/3. Biographical 
interpretation of the most fa.mous anci successful ofAmerican impres- 
sar.ios, his cifcus,, museums, and Jfcaxes^ - 

Kouwenhoven, John. Made in America: The-Artsjh l^dem Civiliznf/Sn% New Xqrk, 
1948. An influential study of the development of ve'i^liaMar traditions; 
, in painting, architecture, prose,^and industrial design. 

Jacobs, Lewis. The Rise of the Ameri<an Film. New York, 1968. Although it ends 
; in the late 1940s, this is still the best narrative history/of the American ^ 
motion picture. k i. 

. Lynes, Russell. The Tastemakers.' New York, 1949- Studies in public, pfivate, 
and corporate taste, concentrating 6n architecture .and the visual arts 
aod their patronage in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. > 
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MacDonaJd, Dwight. Against the American Grain. New York, A series of 

witty essays on various aspects of contemporary mass culture. 

McLean, Albert F. , Jr. American Vaudeville as Ritual. Lexin^toh, K.y.. 1965. 

Exploiting anthropological models, the. author explores the, shape of 
the vaudeville show and its relationship to the ^'New Kolk" of the 
Al1l)|f|S?a city. ^ . . . * " ' * "i^^ 

^ye, Russel B^-T^e Vnembarrassed Muse. New York v. 1970, A recent survey of tife i* 
historical forms of Ampric^n popular culture. • 

Presbrey, Frank. TAf History and Development J)f Advertising. Garden City, N.Y., 

1929. A profusely illustrated and c6mprehensive popular history of ^ 
^ the art . , " , „ r 

Rae, John B . The Road and the Car in American Life^ Gimbridg'e, M^s. , 197 1. A 
^tudy of highways and, transportation in the twentieth century that is 
highly sympathetic to the automobile/ * , 

Rosenberg, Bernard, and David Manning White (eds.). l^ass Culture: The Popular 
, Art st^in America. Glencoe, IIl.^ 1957. A'^nes of seminal essirys ^n the 
' ' theory and practice of nftass culture. ^ ' >^ * 

' - ' ' . ■ * ■ ■ 

Schickel. Richard. The Disrky ' Version. New York, 1968 ' Often hostile, so*ne- 
/ . ' times unfair, invariably interesting study of Disney as an^^mericyi 
» bu^ines^an, foljc hero, and'midwestem type. 

■ : ^ ? ■ •* I* ■ « 

Anicle 17: The Rugged Individualij^s: The Sur^valc^^ v 

Individualism ' _ . ^ ^> 

■ f , ^ . ■ . . ■ , 

Ariel i, Yehoshua. Ir^ividuaifsm and Nationalis^ in American /i^/o^)'>Cambridge, ^ 
' * Mass*, 1964^ A study qf.the creation of national ideals between 1776 
and 1865 as a me^s of^^tablishifig the identity of Americans as»a 

BerthofF, Rowland An Unsettled §fOple, New Yoik, 197 i. An ambitious, 
comprehensive synthesis* tSt covers^ the length of,^rnerican history, 
/^periodizin^ it bfoadly through sociif structure, value systems, and the 
* effect of.^changing expeaences. 

,^ ' ,- >, ' ' ■ 

Bus'hman, Richard h. ^bm Puritan> to Yankee^ Cambridge, Mass.^, 1967. Ex- 
amines Connecticut jn the vears betweert 1690 and 1765 and the 
emergence gf new personalities, forged in the economic and religious 
strains of daily life. ^ 

Cawe^ti, John G. Apostles of t& Self-Made Man. Chicago, 19^5, Traces the idea of 
3 success in Artierici, both in fiction and advice literature, from the age 
• of Jeffirson to the mid-twentieth century. , 



Green^ Theodore, P. America's Heroes. New York. 1970. Taking four periods— 
1787 to 1820, 1894 to 1903." 1904 to 19,13, and 1914 to 1918— ' 
. Greene examines the biographies in Vlmerican .popular magazines to 
discovfr the shifting feshions in heroism. ' - 

^ ' ■ °:- ■ 

Hofstadfer, RichaVd. S«pa/ Darwinism in American thought. Philadelphia, 1944 
, A fenrious study examining the influence of the theori^ of Charles 
. Darw.n. Herbert Spencer, Williaip Graham Sumner, and ochin who 
worked with theories pf evolution and natural selection. W -,' 

^Lynn,- ^Cenneth.S. The Dr^m of Success. Boston, 1955: Lynn analyzes a number - 
^ of late mneteenth-ciintury novelists, including Frank NoPris' Theo- 
dore Preiser, and Robert Herrick, to indicate-the strains and tensiorts' 
projected by the era's empljasis on Sconortit ambition and peiSonal ' 
■ expression. .■ . 

r ■ ■»'}).. 

Mc>¥'.!liams, Wilson Carey. The. Idea of Fratemitx in America'^ 
Angeles,. 197^. A study that moves from the seventeeiL 
tieth century', this bool? explores th^meaning- of social 
America, piyin^^^rticular attention to efforts at reconqi, 
theories of indivTdual achievement and religidus dreams oj 
nity held jo^eth*/ by ties of affection afid brotherhood 



Potter, Davi,^^. PeopUofyPlenty . Chicago, 1954. An argument ^.hon^f, 
honship betwMjuthe American character and the presence oCii 
abundance tha? «^l6its insights developed by anthropologistsi 
ogists, and psychologists. ' . ■ • J! 

R.esman,Dav,d. rA. L«»./y Crw:</. New Haven, Conn. , 1950.' A hi^V'polpb&; 

analysis of personality change in America, with^'liAient for the-de-V % 
cline of thej'inner-directed" American anil.^n.-assessment of tH^.st^ .' ! 
and fat*)f American individualisnj * .» . . ... ^ • 




Somkin, Fred Unquiet Eagle. Ithaca, N.Y.^967V fedy of Am«^ickn vali^e^ 
and moocU in rh*» f^rcf hiilf /^f i-k^ 1:^* . . " : 



and moods in the fint half of the rtinf;e:eili£' ce»ptury, with particular, 
attention paid to nostalgia, time, sp^ce;.aiia bfo«)W?ty'5.p<fcblems ifi . 
the creation of democratic community , ' jP^-'t, V ■■ L 



Stein, Maurice K. The Eclipse of Community , Vzinctt^) 



number of famous twenne^h^ury c9;rb^^ smd^^cludio^J 



' works by RcTbert i^ark, RqI 
and ftvus an examination 
bur^ucratization, and . in, 
and capacities of individu 




ijncludin^t 



relat icSi^jp^ vamprig^ url^n^^itibn, , 
izatipn djoK-'have* afficted/the ^^^^ 
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WfciJ^er, phoa. T^^p^,ero^:A^fM/ New York, 194 1. A narrative of ^ihahging . ■ , 
'Vytes^n^tti^^ hefo wgrship from Captain jofift. Smith and the , , 

^; , ^P»(^|y^j^^^ Ford. 'Lindbergh, and FDR. v V - \^ 

Wilson, F^v ^ack^oii. tn 'Quest of Community. New York, 1968. A study of Amer- # 
^ ■ ' •H<i^n s^>cidir philosophy, in particular of five men. Chafes ,S. Pq^cce, 

James M. Baldwin^^E. A. R6ss^ G. Stahley Hall, and Jpsiah Royce, y> 
: .V and their. efforts^j^t form ulatiii?g pJTilps^^ '-^ 



. vidualism, to better adapt to the hee4?:of a new industrial sd^^ietyY 
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I I^QTES ON CpNtfelBUTORS ; 

—^ ,NEIL HARRIS IS currently a professor of history at th'e University of 
t-hicago and director of its new, National Humanities Institute' He previ- 
ously taught at Harvard and. was a visi(ing professor at Yale University, A 
spec.al.st .n social and cultural hist0^y, he is also a consultant t^ the 
.National Endowment for the Humaiiities and the Children's Television 
N(etwork He 's the author .of The Artist in America,, Society: The Formative 
Years. 1790-1860 ^nd Huml>«g; The Art of P. T.' Bamm and editor of TAf 
History of the United States . Source Readings and. fh Land of 
Contrasts. 1880-1901. ■ "'""J 

HELEN H AnS is a post-graduate research historian in the 



" post-graduate research historian in t 

Program of Sc.encg^echnology ind Public Affairs at the' University 
pi.forn.a'.lSan Dj^|^Jrom .which she received her doctorate. She h 
beeaan .nstructbr^^^^Diego'Mesa-Gollege. 



ROBERT L.. .^eTlBRONER is the Norman Thomas Professor of 
^Econom.cs at the New School for Social Research, where he 'has been a 
member of the /acuity since mi. His styidy of The Worldly Philosophers. 
• now. in Its fourth .edition, has been^ translated, into more than twenty 
.languages. Among jiis.many other books are T*? Great Ascent, The Making 
of Economic Society, The Limits of American Capi'talism. and, most recently 
An Inquiry into the Human Prospect. He is 1 frequent co;itributor to jour- 
nals, including The New York Review and The New York Times Magazine.- 

WALTER UFEBER is the Aiarie Underbill Noll Professor 6f American 
History at Cornell University, where he has b^en a mfember of the faculty 
since 1959. A speciajist in diplomatic historj;, he won an award for his 
undergraduate teaching in 1966, and he served as Chairmap of the De- - 
partment of History fipm. 1968 to 1969. He was awarded the Beveridge 
Prize of the American Historical Association in 1962 for the New EmpL- 
An Interpretation of American Expansion, which traces American empiX 
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building from I860 to 1898. His other books inc\udG*America, Russia and 
the'Cold War^zx\d the Creation of the American Empire, which he coauthored. 
He has^ also edited John Quincy Adams and the American Continental Empire 
2ihd America in the Cold War, ' , 

MICHAEL E. PARRISH is an associate professor of history at the 
University of California, San Diego. Author of Securities Regulation and the 
New Deal, he is currently writing a biography of Supireme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter. From 1974 to 1975 he was a Liberal Arts Pellow at the 

'Harvard Law School. He':servW as assistant coord inator^for this Course 
by Newspaper and coed i ted American Issues Forum: A Courses by Newspaper 

^ Reader\2 vo\s,), 

PAUL A. SAMUELSGN is a N^I Prize-winning economist at the 
.Massachusetts institute of Technology. Currently the Institute Professor,^ 
he joined the faculty' at -MIT in 1940. He is a contributing editor and 
c(i|^rpnist for Newsweek, and he has ifeerved as a consultant to numerous 
governpient agencies, including the U.S. Tre^ury, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, and the Fedwal Reserve Board. His basic text ^Economics, 
has been translated into twenV foreign languages and has sold more^an 
3 million copies. He is aUo th^ author of Foundations of Economic. Analysis 
and coauthor of Linfjfr Programming and Economic Analysts. His Oollected 
Scientific Papers have been brought our in a three-volume editioiy 

* JANE L. SCHEIBER is editorial director of the tourses bjr Newspaper 
Project and a member of the academic rstafF 'of Universit]^ Extension, 
University of California, San Diego. Sh^as previously research associate 
in the Public Affairs Center at Dartmouth College. She is a contributing 
author to Black Labor in America,^Gdi'tOT of America and the Future of Man, 
arid coeditor.of In Search of the American Dream SLnd American Issues Forum: 
^ A 'Courses by Newspaper Reader (2 vols.). • ^ 



